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THE TRAGEDY OF EGYPT.‘ 
I. 


IN the April number of the Westminster Review, it was our 
privilege to discuss the general lines of Lord Cromer’s policy in 
Egypt with reference to the ideals of democracy. We now pro- 
pose to examine some of the financial operations in Egypt which 
enabled the European Powers to obtain a grip on the economic 
vitality of Egypt, which they have never relaxed, and which has 
resulted in a wasting and frittering away of a people’s resources 
that are almost without parallel in history. 

Lord Cromer has pointed out with some force that the origin 
of the Egyptian Question in its present phase was financial.3 
At the death of Said Pasha, the public debt of Egypt 
was £3,293,000. His successor, Ismail Pasha, in thirteen years, 
added nearly 91 millions to the Egyptian Debt. In 1876, the 
funded debt of Egypt was £68,110,000, and there was a floating 
debt of about 426,000,000 in addition. The reckless extravagance 
of Ismail Pasha produced an intolerable insecurity in Egypt from 
the Bondholders’ standpoint, and the financial interests in England 
were undoubtedly impelling the British Government into a policy 
of intervention. 

It is worth while to consider whether the English politicians 
were willing or unwilling tools of the financiers. In many respects, 
they were unwilling tools. Neither the Tory nor the Liberal 
Governments desired to risk their reputatidns in the uncertain Land 
of the Nile; but there was a sinister incident which has been 


I. ‘*Modern Egypt,’’ by the Earl of Cromer. Two vols., 1,194 p.p. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 24/- net. = 

2. Second Notice. 

3- Vol. i., pp. 11. 
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practically unnoticed by writers on the Egyptian Question, and 
the writers of general memoirs and histories of the period, which 
probably had a great effect in convincing the publicists and poli- 
ticians of England that British interests could only be safeguarded 
by England gaining a preponderating influence in the counsels of 
the Khedivial administration at Cairo. In the latter part of 1875, 
and the beginning of 1876, the Khedive’s financial position had 
become desperate ; and on April 8th, 1876, he suspended payment 
of the Treasury bills. It was just at the close of 1875 that 
General Fadéef, the Slavonic leader, with the permission of the 
Tzar, visited Egypt. His mission was of a mysterious character, 
and the only detailed reference to it that we remember to have 
come across is contained in the following passage:— “General 
Fadéef, the prominent leader of the Slavonic party and the well 
known military writer, repaired to Egypt, with the Emperor’s per- 
mission, on the invitation of the Khedive. I learnt from an official 
source that he would probably be charged with the re-organisation 
of the Egyptian army, but it was not stated that he was to 
receive the appointment of Minister of War.”4 This passage 
does not convey very much information; but General 
Fadéef, after a short stay, vanished from Egypt without 
having accomplished any re-organisation. It cannot be doubted 
that his mission was known to the British Government of the day. 
It is important to remember that Russia was exciting alarm in 
England at this period by reason of her activity in Central Asia. 
In 1863, Arminius Vambéry had visited Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand. On his return to Europe, he attempted to arouse 
the British public to the dangers of the Russian advance in Central 
Asia. He followed up his “Travels in Central Asia” with an 
article in Unsere Zeit, on “The Rivalry of Russia with England in 
Central Asia.” Then Captain Trench published in 1869, an able 
monograph on “The Russo-Indian Question,” and from that time 
onwards, there has been a steady stream of literature on the Cen- 
tral Asian Question. There was a strain in the relations between 
Russia and England in 1875, as the conduct of Russian policy in 
Central Asia had entirely belied the professions enunciated by 
Prince Gortschakoff, in his famous circular note of 21st November, 
1864, in which he had offered this assurance to Lord Clarendon :— 
“It is needless for me to lay stress on the interest which Russia 
evidently has not to increase her territory, and, above all, to avoid 
raising complication on her frontiers which can but delay and 
paralyse her domestic development.” In 1865, Tchernaieff 


4. The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, vol. ii., p. 146, 
Second Series. 
5. ‘Russia in Asia,’’ by Alexis Krausse, p. 225. 
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captured Tashkend; in 1866, Khojend was taken; in 
1867, General Kaufman formed the administrative govern- 
ment of Turkestan; in 1868, Samarcand fell; in 1870, 
Urga was besieged and captured; in 1871, the Black Sea 
clauses were abrogated ; in 1873, Khiva was occupied, and in 1875, 
General Kaufman seized Khokand. Naturally the departure for 
Egypt of a man with the pro-Slav expansionist views of General 
Fadéef did not allay the grave uneasiness which was felt in Eng- 
land at the incessant advance, notwithstanding diplomatic assur- 
ances, of Russia in Central Asia. The avowed object of General 
Fadéef being to re-organise the Egyptian Army, the British 
representative at Cairo must have warned the home Government 
of what seemed to be an insidious attempt on the part of Russia 
to gain a foothold in Egypt, and so cut the communications be- 
tween England and India. The invasion of India by Russia was 
then being openly discussed as an immediate possibility, and it 
was impossible for the British Government to tolerate General 
Fadéef’s presence in Cairo. He left Cairo, and the re-organisation 
of the Egyptian Army was postponed, until 1883, when Sir Evelyn 
Wood, took over the command of the remnants of the Khedivial 
Army. We have thought it right to refer to General Fadéef’s mis- 
sion, as the existing circumstances of the relations between Russia 
and England, and the re-action of the Central Asian Question on 
Egypt, and the Suez Canal, were all factors which affected the 
Governmental attitude towards the chaos in Egypt. The know- 
ledge that Russia was intriguing at Cairo brought home to the 
English Ministry the wisdom of watching affairs in Egypt very 
closely, and helped towards the adoption of the intervention 
policy. 

To return to the financial difficulties of Egypt, according to 
the Parliamentary Papers of 1876, we find that British and French 
speculators between 1862 and 1868, had advanced the Egyptian 
ruler close upon £25,000,000. It is fair to the Turkish Govern- 
ment to state that shortly afterwards they issued a Firman point- 
ing out that “Foreign Loans pledge for many years the revenues 
of the country,” and prohibiting any further Egyptian Loans. Un- 
happily the Khedive paid no attention to these warnings, and bor- 
rowed a further £5,000,000, for which amount the repacity of the 
lenders demanded that a debt of £7,000,000 should be fastened on 
the shoulders of the Egyptian people. The Porte renewed its 
protest to the British Government. The Turkish Ministers ob- 
jected “to any financial arrangement, not previously authorised by 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, which would affect, directly or 
indirectly, the revenues of Egypt.”” 


6. See also “ Life of Lord Granville,”’ vol. ii., p. 250. 
7. Parliamentary Papers, 100, 1890. 
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The next move is reminiscent of Morphy’s brilliant chess- 
playing, it was so ingenious. The Grand Vizier was bribed, and 
the Sultan was persuaded by his oiled Grand Vizier, to sign an 
Imperial Hatt, which was used to its fullest extent by the financiers 
who were reaping a golden harvest out of Egypt. Bonds were 
issued to cover a new debt of £32,000,000, for which only “a sum 
of £20,062,658, was even nominally, received.”8 It is worth 
while to quote the testimony of a contemporary writer 
who was a banker, and who investigated these transac- 
tions with some care. “The terms (of the loans) 
arranged were so usurious that the entire proceeds of loans, aggre- 
gating upwards of £68,000,000, only amounted to £45,500,000, of 
which, moreover, about £10,000,000 went to pay the private debts 
of a former Viceroy. The minimum rate of interest charged on 
the revenues of the country in respect of these loans was 12} to 13 
per cent, and the maximum was 26} per cent. Moreover, a sum 
of £9,000,000 of one of these loans was not paid in cash at all, 
but in overdue and depreciated bonds of the floating debt, pur- 
chased sometimes at a price as low as 65 per cent., and paid into 
the Treasury at 93 per cent, an operation which, Mr. Stephen 
Cave naively observes, ‘materially enhanced the profits accruing 
to the negotiators of the loan.’”9 Mr. Seymour Keay supported 
these figures by ample references to the despatches and Reports 
contained in the Parliamentary Paper, 1425, of 1876. 


Lord Cromer has not mentioned a word of these dealings in his 
book, though he must have known the facts concerning them. We 
may remark here, as a general observation, that Occupationist 
writers never deign to disentangle the financial complications in 
which the Egyptian people found themselves involved, beyond a 
vague reference to the riotous living and criminal waste of money 
in all forms of luxury by Ismail Pasha. Lord Milner, Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, Mr. Edward Dicey, Sir Auckland Colvin, Mr. 
Griffin Vyse, and other Imperialist writers, including Lord Cromer, 
have not deemed it advisable to analyse the amazing figures which 
were set out in Mr. Stephen Cave’s Report, and which Mr. Seymour 
Keay summarised in a table. Mr. Stephen Cave, after making out 
a balance sheet for 1864-1875, proceeded: “Two striking features 
stand out in this balance-sheet, namely, that the sum raised by 
revenue, £04,281,401, is little less than that spent on administration 
tribute to the Porte, works of unquestionable utility and certain 
expenses of questionable utility or policy, in all amounting to 
497,240,966, and that for the present large amount of indebted- 


8. Parliamentary Papers, 1425, 1876. 
 * Spoiling the Egyptians,’ by J. Seymour Keay, 1882. 
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ness there is absolutely nothing to show but the Suez Canal ”— 
which cost £16,000,000—“ the whole proceeds of the loans and 
floating debt having been absorbed in payment of interest and 
sinking funds with the exception of the sum debited to that work.”10 
On May 7th, 1876, a Decree was issued consolidating the debt of 
Egypt, which totalled £91,000,000. The rates of interest on the 
various loans were so extortionate that about 65 per cent. of the 
gross revenue of Egypt was swallowed up in payment of interest 
on capital which had disappeared—in fact, some of which had 
never existed—and from which there had been little benefit derived 
by the Egyptian fellaheen. Mr. Seymour Keay tabulated the 
various loans, allowing simple interest at 6 per cent. and he 
demonstrated that in 1882 Egypt had repaid the whole of the 
principal moneys advanced with interest at six per cent., though 
Egypt, according to the Stock Exchange List, still stood a debtor 
for £90,000,000. The explanation of this amazing result is easily 
arrived at. The actual principal sum _ received was only 
$45,500,000, though bonds were issued for close upon £90,000,000. 
Simple interest at six per cent. to 1875 on £45,000,000 would be 
about 414,300,000. That is, accepting the equitable basis upon 
which Mr. Seymour Keay contended the English Financial Advisers 
should have founded their remedial measures to avert the impend- 
ing bankruptcy of Egypt. In reality, interest varying from 12 to 
26 per cent. was being extorted on £90,000,000. It is plain that 
the wealthiest country in the world could not be bled for long in 
such a manner, and Egypt was, and is, far from being the wealthiest 
country in the world. Such was the state of affairs as related by 
Mr. Stephen Cave in his Report. It was clear that something 
would have to be done to ensure the payment of the Interest 
Coupons. In 1872, an astonishing enactment, known as the Law 
of Moukalaba, had been passed. By this law, every landholder 
was allowed to redeem, for all time, one-half of his rent, by paying 
six years’ rent at once, or by certain instalments. A more unsound 
economic measure could not well have been devised, but it served 
to provide funds to assuage the hungry creditors in London, Paris, 
and Vienna, who were clamouring for their modest 12 to 26 per 
cent. By this means, between 1872 and 1875, a sum of £12,000,000 
was raised, which went to satisfy the claims of the Bondholders. 
Mr. Cave commented: “To the State the arrangement is a 
ruinous one, from a fiscal point of view, inasmuch as the Khedive 
has thus sacrificed, for all time, 50 per cent. of his land revenue.” 
The landowner had secured an indefeasible right to his land, as 
“the Khedive has bound himself in the most solemn manner not 


' 10. Modern Egypt,” vol. i., pp. 11-12. 
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to re-impose redeemed moiety of the tax in any way whatever.”11 
In the meantime, what was the condition of the fellaheen? Sir 
Alexander Baird reported as follows to the Minister of Finance: 
“The poor were, in some instances, reduced to such extremities 
of hunger that they were driven to satisfy their cravings with the 
refuse and garbage of the streets.” 

Parenthetically, we may note that a correspondent of the semi- 
official Egyptian Standard, 30 years later, alleged that the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of the village of Denshawai ate 
the entrails of rats, which, according to Mohammedan canon law, 
is unclean food; food which would not be eaten unless the 
fellaheen were in great straits. It is curious how inconsistent 
official and non-official views are as to the real advance in the 
standard of life among the Egyptian fellaheen. 


Messrs. Goschen and Joubert were the two physicians called 
in to cure the disordered system of the Egyptian patient. As, 
perhaps, was to be expected from two medical advisers who 
represented the all-important claims of Interest, they recommended 
a further course of bleeding. Mr. Goschen calculated that the debt 
of £90,000,000 would be reduced to £35,000,000 by the application 
to it of the proceeds from the Moukalaba Law. This was a 
sanguine view, and it may be that it was put forth on 
Mr. Goschen’s part to prevent the Moukalaba proceeds from 
being diverted from their ultimate destination of the bondholders’ 
pockets. In the event, the proceeds of the Moukalaba Law were 
handed over in payment of interest and debt; but the debt was 
hardly reduced, for the excellent reason that the interest was so 
enormous that no practical reduction could be effected in the 
principal of the loans. 

The English occupation has been cdtiaient chiefly for its 
restoration of prosperity to Egypt. We confess that we are as 
incredulous of the prosperous development of Egypt, or of the 
improved economic status of the fellaheen, as we are of the alleged 
increase in the wealth of India. Of course, occasional fellahs may 
be luxurious consumers of chickens. Every Egyptian travel book 
has glorified the joy of the fellaheen at being able to dine off 
succulent roast chicken, a dish which is said never to have been 
smelt before the British occupation ; that is, when the traveller is 
not a vegetarian. We have all read the amazement with which 
English travellers have noted the silver ornaments worn by the 
Indian ryots. It would be ungenerous to comment on the strange 
similarity in these conclusions, though we must demur at the ready 
way in which they are brandished, in the glittering language of 


11. Mr. Caves Report. 
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the enthusiastic tourist, who cannot see further than the tip of 
his nose, as conclusive testimony of the growing wealth of British 
India. 

Let us critically examine the humanity and equity which 
actuated the Anglo-Egyptian officials in the early days of Egypt’s 
difficulties. Under the financial scheme launched by Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert, the first coupon amounting to over two 
millions, had to be met on the 15th January, 1877. It was duly 
met ; but Mr. Vivian pointed out “ that, under the extreme pressure 
put upon the authorities, the taxes are being collected in some 
districts for six months in advance.”12_ The second coupon fell due 
on the 15th July, and it was necessary to collect the taxes nine 
months in advance in order to meet it. The Khedive protested 
that “he had given up everything to the Bondholders, and that 
he saw no possibility of offering creditors better terms without 
ruining his country, which was already overburdened.” To this 
appeal, the British Consul-General retorted “that the creditors 
ought not to suffer for a deplorable state of things for which they 
were in no way responsible.” Was this statement correct, and if it 
were correct, was it a valid argument? Unquestionably, it was not: 
the creditors were responsible. They had advanced money 
to the Khedive at iniquitous rates of interest. The excuse for the 
high rates of interest was that the security of the Khedive was not 
a good one, as he might be dethroned and the loans repudiated by 
his successor. This excuse will not bear examination, as the 
financiers of Europe had induced the French and English Govern- 
ments to seize the revenues of Egypt, and thus had made their 
investment a gilt-edged security. According to the European 
financial administrators’ return to the Ministry of Finance, the 
Egyptian revenue for 1877 was 49,543,000. Out of this sum 
47,473,000 had been transferred to the capacious pockets of the 
bondholders. Another £1,000,000 was expended in tribute and 
payment of interest on the Suez Canal shares, which left £1,070,000 
as provision for the expenses of the whole Government.!8 From 
this meagre sum there must be deducted the enormous salaries of a 
vast staff of English, French, and other European officials. 
According to the Parliamentary Papers, one small body of these 
gentlemen netted £35,000 a year. None of the Europeans con- 
tributed one farthing to the expenses of the Government. Sir 
Rivers Wilson went so far as to give definite order “ not to recover 
the Moukalaba tax on the lands possessed by Europeans or their 
protégés.”14 Yet, Mr. Vivian, on the 30th July, 1877, had reported 


12, Parliamentary Papers, 2233, of 1879. 
13. Parliamentary Papers, 2233, of 1879, p. 113. 
14. Parliamentary Papers, 2549 of 1880, pp. 22-26. 
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to the home Government that “the revenues of Egypt might be 
greatly increased without imposing further sacrifices upon the 
already overburdened cultivators, by correcting abuses connected 
with smuggling by Europeans, and compelling them to contribute 
fairly towards the resources of the country. . . . The country is 
full of contraband goods thus imported, which are openly sold under 
the eye of the authorities, who are powerless to interfere.” The 
Consul-General, with a charming frankness, mentioned the shame- 
ful cause of the authorities’ powerlessness to stop the European 
smuggling. “If once they succeed in landing their goods and 
storing them in the house of some European, woe betide the 
authorities who dare to touch them.” Some of the officials 
in Egypt certainly were devoid of the most elementary 
principles of morality. Egypt lay helpless as a dying nation on 
the battlefield of the world, and the vulturous financier and the 
carrion-like officials were feasting on its life blood; it was a rich 
and luxurious meal. 


Was the British Consul-General’s argument that “the 
creditors ought not to suffer,” assuming them not to be responsible, 
a valid contention? Surely not. The large staff of British officials, 
which had been let out on hire to the unfortunate and maleficent 
Khedive, was sent to try and straighten out the tangled skein of 
the Egyptian financial administration. They only succeeded in 
squeezing every copper they could out of the peasantry, the middle 
classes, and the wealthy classes. When the resources of the country 
urgently required husbanding, there was an army of Europeans 
exercising their ingenuity in finding out novel methods of getting 
money out of a bankrupt exchequer, and an over-taxed, semi- 
starved, and oppressed people. Let us cite two instances of the 
extremities to which the Egyptian Government was pushed. A 
gentleman named Keller sued the Government, and recovered 
judgment. In satisfaction of his judgment, he seized the Treasury 
chest, a course of action which very much upset the British Consul- 
General, who, in reality, represented merely the cosmopolitan bond- 
holders’ interests, as he feared that other clever Mr. Kellers might 
succeed in garnisheeing some of the moneys which hitherto had 
been flowing in a golden stream. into the pockets of the European 
financiers. In May, 1878, a scandal was provoked by a desperate 
effort being made to seize the furniture in the Khedive’s Palace for 
a debt due to a European firm.45, The indictment against the British 
officials for their disloyalty to the Egyptian Government, which was 
emplcying and paying them, may be summed up in a few words: 


15. Parliamentary Papers, 2233 of 1879, p. 203. 
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they acted in obedience to the instructions of the British Consul, 
and the various financial and other missions with which 
Egypt was infested, and not in the interests of the people from 
whom they were drawing their emoluments. Financial rascality 
was backed up by political, administrative, and diplomatic rascality. 
Though thirty years have elapsed since the transactions we are 
analysing were completed, we cannot refrain from expressing con- 
tempt for the British officials whom the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was compelled, in the hour of tribulation, to harbour. Even 
Lord Cromer has revealed his uneasiness at the proceedings of the 
English officials. “The British Government thus became, in a 
certain degree, responsible for the oppression which necessarily 
accompanied the collection of the taxes. .. A just consideration 
for the interests of the Egyptian people had always tempered any 
support given to the foreign creditors.” Has Lord Cromer 
here correctly interpreted the facts? “As regards general 
policy, it had for years been the tradition of the London 
Foreign Office that British subjects, who invested their money in 
a foreign country, must do so at their own risk. . . . They could 
not rely on any energetic support in the enforcement of their 
claims.”16 Lord Cromer, in search of something with which 
to excuse the change of tactics of the British Government, sud- 
denly recollects that the Berlin Congress was about to sit—and 
that justified every step that was taken. A more ridiculous theory 
to explain away one of the most damaging and discreditable 
incidents in English history, could not be conceived. If Lord 
Cromer’s view is the correct one, why did not the British Govern- 
ment insist on the bondholders’ interest being reduced to a normal 
figure, as their security was then perfectly good? The booty of 
the riches of Egypt was too tempting to be allowed 
to let slip; that is why Lord Rosebery frankly told 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt!? in Hyde Park that the only views 
he had on questions affecting the well-being of Egypt 
were those of the Bondholders. Lord Rosebery, on March 2oth, 
1878, had married the only daughter of Baron Meyer de Rothschild. 


Lord Cromer’s observations on the reversal of the foreign 
policy of England towards the imperilling by local disturbances of 
the foreign investments of British subjects, justify Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s criticism of the Liberal Government which sent Lord 
Northbrook on one of the many missions which were propagating 
in Egypt the eternal truths of financial salvation founded on prompt 
payment of 26 per cent. In August, 1884, Lord Randolph 


16. Wol.i., p. 37. 
17. ‘* Secret History of the British Occupation of Egypt.”’ 
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Churchill, in the debate on the Appropriation Bill, condemned Lord 
Northbrook’s appointment on public grounds. “The public ser- 
vice of this country has hitherto been uniformly free from the least 
connection with the commercial and financial private enterprises of 
the City of London, or of the great commercial centres of the 
country, and up to the time of the present Government, the Foreign 
Office has been scrupulously fair in this respect. Now, I do hold, 
as a general statement of public policy, and without making any 
particular charge, that the appointment of Lord Northbrook is a 
departure from that sound general rule. There is no use whatever 
in concealing from the House that Lord Northbrook is closely con- 
nected with the financial house of Baring. If Lord Northbrook had 
gone out by himself, the objection I am making might seem to be 
strained, though I should still consider the appointment to be bad ; 
but when I recollect that Lord Northbrook is going out in com- 
pany with Sir Evelyn Baring, and that, therefore, two members of 
the great house of Baring are to be entrusted, so far as I can make 
out, with the sole disposal and almost unlimited control of Eng- 
land’s political and financial interests in Egypt, I say that the 
appointment ought never to have been made.”18 Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, in his Life of Lord Granville, strangely enough, has 
omitted all reference, in the correspondence and political papers 
of the time, from which he derived the material for his biography 
of Lord Granville, to this abandonment of the traditions of the 
Foreign Office, an abandonment for which England paid dearly in 
South Africa fifteen years later. Financial interests, no doubt, are 
of far-reaching importance; but that the foreign relations and 
policy of a great empire should be subordinated to financial groups, 
rings, and combinations, composed of men of all nationalities, was 
a development in English public life which the statesmen of Eng- 
land should have strenuously resisted. The moment English 
public men were tainted with the suspicion of guiding their policy 
in order that it might accord with the jargon patriotism of per- 
centages and interest, it only became a question of time before 
the criminality and folly of such conduct produced a state of affairs 
in which the honour and integrity of England would be blackened 
beyond redemption. Since the bombardment of Alexandria, we 
have had opportunities of observing the operations of high finance 
in Rhodesia, the Transvaal, Venezuela, and the shocking and dis- 
graceful incident of the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries. Would any Eng- 
lishman, whose mind is sufficiently free to be able to soar above 
financial and commercial sordidity and meanness, challenge our 


18. ‘Life of Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers ”’ vol. ii., p. 208. 
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view that it was an evil day for England’s reputation on the scroll 
of fame, when the traditions of the Foreign Office were relaxed so 
that the coffers of Egypt might be emptied by that powerful body 
of men, who may be recognised in every capital of Europe as the 
wolves of society? 


We have explained that one of the methods resorted to by 
the Khedivial Government to extricate itself from its difficulties 
was the hypothecation of the land tax under the guise of the 
Moukalaba Law. The Law was repudiated in 1879 at the instance 
of the European Commission of Inquiry, which had been seeking 
the straight path out of the Egyptian financial maze. The six 
years’ period, after which the Egyptian landowners and peasant 
proprietors would only be chargeable with rent on half their landed 
property, in consideration of the lump sums they had paid under 
the Moukalaba Law, had just expired. We prefer to cite Lord 
Cromer’s own language relating what happened with regard to the 
large amounts which had been paid under the Moukalaba Law. 
“Tt was found that, when all legitimate deductions had been made, 
the sum really due was £9,500,000. Under the Law of Liquida- 
tion of July 17th, 1880, an annual sum of £150,000 was allotted for 
fifty years to those who had paid the Moukalaba. They are thus 
receiving interest at the rate of about 14 per cent. on the capital 
sums which they paid.” 


We conclude this review of the financial dealings of England 
and Europe with Egypt with this comment. The cosmopolitan 
financiers, who had tempted the Khedive by their lavish offers of 
millions, were rewarded for their unscrupulous dealings—we use 
these terms with a full sense of their grave import, but we have 
proved that a portion of the vast sums which constitute the Egyptian 
Debt to-day were never paid—by the British and French Govern- 
ment’s insistence that the principal of the loans, plus, in most cases, 
exorbitant interest, should be extracted from the Egyptian people 
to the uttermost farthing. The interest varied between 12 to 26 
per cent., though, at a subsequent period, it was reduced to from 
6 to 10 per cent. Yet, when occasion arose to pay a large class of 
Egyptians interest on their capital, did the European Commis- 
sioners advocate the payment of six per cent. or ten per cent, or 
20 per cent.? Not they! 1} per cent. was regarded as a fair 
return for Egyptians’ capital, and that is all the deluded and con- 
fiding Egyptians, who raised ten millions for the bondholders, have 
ever received, or are ever likely to receive. 


19. Vol.i., p. 120. Our italics. 
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Socialists are credited with a desire to abolish the National 
Debt. The morality of such an abolition may be disputable in 
reference to European countries. For the National Party of Egypt 
to express their intention of repudiating the Egyptian National 
Debt, on their accession to power, which cannot be long postponed, 
would be a bad political move ; but that such a repudiation, if advo- 
cated, could be adequately and convincingly defended, we, who 
have subjected the financial history to a patient and close scrutiny, 
have not the least doubt. 


In the region of politics and finance, Lord Cromer has failed 
to present the whole of the relevant facts, and the reader of his 
book, who should view Egyptian history solely through his 
spectacles, would receive a false impression of the real course of 
events. That is why we have thought it right to criticise, in some 
detail, Lord Cromer’s literary record of his financial and politica} 
work in Egypt. 


The Gordon episode, which is the last topic we propose to enter 
upon, must be reserved to another number of the Westminster 
Review. 


“STANHOPE OF CHESTER.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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1908. 


SOCIALISM AND AGRARIAN 
PROBLEMS IN HUNGARY. 


WHETHER we welcome them or not, we are bound to take notice 
of the currents of Socialistic ideas that, with almost hurricane 
strength, are sweeping over the political, economic and industrial 
life of the world; and we watch with considerable anxiety every 
new centre of disturbance, every bit of rock that crumbles away 
from the old cliffs under the strenuous onslaught of the tempest. 


Some of these centres are close at hand, and we have no 
difficulty in keeping them under observation. We are all com- 
paratively familiar with the history of the Socialist movement in 
Germany ; we have more or less accurate notions of its swift rise 
and dramatic check in Belgium; and we have watched with con- 
siderable interest the great duel, in the Chamber and in the country, 
betwen M. Jaurés and M. Clemenceau. 


With the story of the movements in Hungary we are as a rule 
less familiar; yet its rise there has been quite as dramatic, and 
its growth has been marked by some quite distinctive features. 

In the first place the observer of events in Hungary is struck 
by the conspicuous success which Socialist propaganda has met 
with among the agricultural classes. We are accustomed to look 
upon the modern Socialist movement as pre-eminently, in appear- 
ance at least, an industrial movement, one which, whatever its 
ultimate political ends, in its more immediate objects primarily 
affects the working classes in our great manufacturing and mining 
districts. 


To a certain extent this view is quite sound. in part, no 
doubt, it owes its popularity to a general tendency of our day, in 
estimating the resources of a country, to lay too much stress on 
the purely industrial side of its activities. We estimate the vitality 
of a people by the number of millions its exports and imports are 
valued at; its men we too often judge by those we meet in busy 
centres of commerce, men whose physique has been sapped by the 
nervous, feverish bustle of modern industrial life. More placid 
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pursuits, such as agriculture, tend to a secondary place in our con- 
sideration, and the peasantry, that really constitutes the great 
national reservoir of strength, is being assigned an inferior place in 
popular estimation. 


In so far as, under the influence of this tendency, the leaders 
of the Socialist movement have in many countries centred their 
efforts upon the great cities and manufacturing districts, this view 
represents a correct estimate of the facts. 


But this is in reality a mere accident of growth, not a birth- 
mark in Socialism. And in Hungary we find that the apostles of 
the new, or rather the revived economic fallacies that constitute the 
gospel of Socialism, have paid great attention to the agrarian dis- 
tricts, population and problems. This is but natural. For from 
the times when the Magyars arrived in what is to-day called 
Hungary, agriculture has been the foundation stone of the state, 
and the classes that till and toil have since remained, with but short 
interruptions, the mainstay of the commonwealth. A brief his- 
torical retrospect is necessary to a full comprehension of the agrar- 
ian problems for the solution of which Socialism is to-day offering 
itself to Hungary. 


In these early times, the land laws, in so far as such were in 
existence, were not different in any essential from those that ob- 
tained in western Europe, and for four hundred years and more, 
the development of the land proceeded apace. Then came the 
Turkish wars, constant alarms and excursions, sanguinary cam- 
paigns, provinces wasted by friends, burned and ravaged by foes; 
at time a long stretch of foreign domination, with all its demoralis- 
ing consequences. 


Hungary was brought very low under the sword of the 
Osmanli, and its peasantry sank into serfdom. The basis of 
power, as far as the Crown was concerned, had shifted; it was no 
longer the Peasantry, but the Nobility. The Crown could not, dare 
not now oppose the nobility, and so the peasants were left to their 
fate. They rose, they fought, they were crushed. This was in 
1514, and the result was to confirm the institution of serfdom which 
the Turks had occasioned, but to the benefit of the great landlords. 
And so the story of the Hungarian peasantry drags its weary 
length throughout the centuries. The one that followed was one 
of unspeakable humiliation. Whole provinces, once fertile fields 
and pasture, were now desert and waste. The peasant as a class 
was wiped out; there remained but a few cringing slaves, glued to 
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the soil by their masters, Two more centuries went by; the nation 
had been groping in the darkness of foreign domination and deep 
economic depression. But after heroic efforts the Turks were 
hurled out of the land, and a better era opened. Colonists poured 
in, from France, from the Rhineland, from the distant shores of 
the Baltic. Agriculture revived; serfdom was not abolished, but 
its provisions were relaxed, and there arose a class of peasant pro- 
prietors, the presence of which in a state is a sure index of 
prosperity. 


But after Maria Theresa this progress was checked and des- 
troyed. This was the time of the great constitutional struggles 
with Austria. It was the time in which the distant rumblings that 
had been heard from time to time by thoughtful men in all parts 
of Europe, led up in terrific crescendo to that cataclysm, the French 
Revolution. Fall in value of paper money, in which the greater 
proportion of the national savings were invested, ruined that nascent 
landed peasantry. General insecurity and the drain of the 
Napoleonic wars tightened the bonds of serfdom still more. Even 
optimistic Austrian bureaucrats found it impossible to deny that 
the situation was critical. Count Széchényi, then merely a captain 
in a regiment of hussars, pointed to the only possible remedy: 
freedom on the land. He was laughed at ; but in 1831 the peasantry 
rose, and people remembered the prophet. Széchényi’s ideas were 
embodied in a series of statutes passed between 1838 and 1848, re- 
pealing serfdom by degrees, and with due compensation. Thus 
the ground was cleared; but for forty years agriculture remained 
chaotic. The peasant classes, so long enslaved and crushed, took a 
long time to fit themselves into the new situation. The army, the 
civil service, the great workshops of industry, commerce, and the 
avenues of trade were suddenly thrown open to them. 


In their thousands they left the land. Those who remained 
found themselves hardly able to bear the sudden heavy transference 
of taxation. Some were shrewd and quick to learn; they profited 
by the general confusion to acquire holdings of their own. The 
others could only hire themselves out to their more fortunate 
brethren, or to the original landlords. 


Taxation weighed so heavily that only ridiculously inadequate 
wages could be offered to these agricultural labourers. This gave 
rise to a curious and early application of the Co-operative principle 
to the land industry. Instead of wages in many instances, the labourers 
were given a percentage on the revenue of the estate they helped 
to cultivate. This agricultural co-operation in Hungary is a most 
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instructive instance of the adoption, under the stress of momentary 
necessity, of an economic principle hitherto unknown to the people; 
incidentally it shows the marvellous adaptibility of the Hungarians. 


Still, even thus, agriculture was starved for want of labour, a 
state of things which showed no marked improvement till the end 
of the eighties. At that time an enormous impulse was given to 
agrarian development by the opening of railway lines tapping agri- 
cultural districts hitherto out of touch with the markets and centres 
of demand. Moreover the building of these lines had kept em- 
ployed thousands of labourers who had been attracted by the 
novelty of the work and the greater permanency of employment. 
These now returned to the land, and this and similar causes, had a 
curious effect—an estrangement between the class of agricultural 
labourers and that of peasant proprietors. This is a growing and 
active process, and is not unlikely to powerfully affect the future of 
Hungarian agriculture. Of course labourers are not wanting who 
raise themselves to the position of peasant proprietors, but in the 
main the tendency among the labourers seems to be to seek to 
attain enhanced position rather through alliance with and support 
of their industrial brethren in the towns and manufacturing districts, 
than by individual effort. This largely explains the recent growth 
of Socialism in Hungary. 


The agricultural labourer is told not to toil for the position of 
peasant proprietor ; he is entitled to it through his birthright in the 
land. A much quicker way, he is told, is to help the Socialists to 
overturn the present state of society, and give each man his share, 
his holding, in the national land. It was an attractive theory, and 
was put forward with great eloquence and vigour by the Socialist 
leaders in the country. 


A bad harvest in 1894, due to prolonged droughts, a devasta- 
ting epidemic of swine fever in 1896, and another bad harvest in 
1898, prejudiced men’s minds against existing institutions, and made 
them lend an open ear to the new and hopeful ideas. In 1897 
there had been a strike of the casual harvest labourers; it found 
the employers, both great landlords and small holders, quite unpre- 
pared; the strikers won all along the line, and this victory, by 
holding out the promise of more substantial blessings to come, made 
a great mark on the popular imagination. 


It looked as if the Socialists, having rushed to the defences, 
were masters of the situation. In reality they had only stormed a 
few outlying palisades, and about this time their onrush met with 
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a decided check. To this check there were many contributing 
causes ; the combination of landed proprietors, the prudent but on 
the whole good policy of reform pursued by the authorities, and the 
split in the Socialist party were perhaps the most potent of these 
causes. They deserve a brief examination. 


In the first place in 1897, the more advanced section of the 
Social-Democratic party in Hungary, seceded, and, under the name 
of “Independent Socialist Party,” carried on an exceedingly “virile” 
land campaign with the avowed object of dividing up the land 
among the labourers. A second split occurred in 1900, when the 
older Social Democratic party lost another section of enthusiastic 
land grabbers. This new party, under the name of Re-organised 
Social Democrats, took up the work of the Independent Socialist 
party. The latter had fallen on evil days, mainly owing to the 
government’s new policy of stern repression of agrarian disorders 
coupled with several useful palliative measures. One of the most 
important of these was a law passed in 1808, establishing in each 
district labour bureaus through whose offices all contracts between 
employer and employee must pass. Every workman received his 
“Carnet de Travail,” in which his contracts were duly entered and 
officially approved. There are at present considerably over 3,000 
such Labour Officials, checking the contracts of hundreds of thou- 
sands of labourers, and, by bringing demand and supply of labour 
together, greatly obviating the evils of unemployment. In 1399 
two new measures were passed, giving state support to Co-operative 
Associations on the land and fostering the rise of Workmen’s In- 
surance funds. The State also began the publication of a weekly 
journal devoted solely to agricultural matters, for distribution among 
the labourers and farmers. Considerable amounts were voted by 
Parliament towards the establishment of an Unemployment fund 
to relieve genuine unemployed ; the distinction between deserving 
and undeserving cases being easily arrived at by examination of 
the “candidate’s” carnet de travail. Similarly a Fund was created 
for the giving of loans repayable without interest and in instal- 
ments, to agricultural labourers for building houses or acquiring 
small holdings. Another Fund was established to provide prizes, 
in the shape of cash, medals, and diplomas for the most successful 
agricultural labourers and sma'l holders. Finally in 1900, a most 
comprehensive and generous system of State Insurance for agri- 
cultural labourers became the law of the land. Various other 
smaller measures were put on the statute book, calculated to be of 
benefit to agriculture; the most useful were bills legalising and 
officially endorsing certain co-operative associations such as the one 
bearing the suggestive name of “The Ant” (Hanzya) whose object 
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is to provide the necessary machinery, seeds, etc., as well as to give 
reasonable loans. These measures constitute a very interesting 
essay in social reform, and their beneficial results did not a little 
to check the sudden an damazing spread of Socialism among agri- 
cultural labourers. Yet, even so, it was only a check, hardly a re- 
treat, far less a rout. 


We cannot estimate the success of the Socialist propaganda in 
the rural districts of Hungary by the number of votes Socialist 
candidates polled in these districts at the General Elections of 1901 
and 1906. The Socialist vote in the whole country was small, in 
the rural constituencies it was infinitesimal ; but it did not represent 
the hundredth part of the real influence of Socialism in the country. 
It must not be forgotten that only the holders of land—great land- 
lords, farmers or peasant proprietors—had votes at these elections ; 
the agrarian proletariat was voteless, and, consequently, for the 
time being at least, politically useless. It was not to be expected 
that these landed proprietors, whether on a large or a small scale, 
would rush to the poll in favour of the party whose whole policy 
was directed against their own class. These Socialist candidates 
indeed were not put up to win, but to educate the voteless labourers 
—who will vote next time. 


Curiously enough the recent parliamentary deadlock and the 
constitutional revolt of Hungary against the Hofburg have been 
of great help to the Socialists. _ Up to 1903 they had failed to 
make a deep impression on the Magyar section of the agricultural 
labourers, though their success with the other nationalities had been 
phenomenal. But when Kossuth and the other coalition leaders 
stumped the country and worked up the Magyars into a fine state 
of frenzied patriotic indignation against Austria, the Socialists saw 
their chance and used it. 


Of course, they had some foundation to go upon; the Magyar 
peasants had, and still have, great grievances, and now emigration 
was absorbing the new and good elements as soon as they were 
produced. But the constitutional instincts of the Magyars had 
always stood in the way of the Socialist agitators. 


But now came Kossuth, and told his Magyars to become pas- 
sive resisters, to refuse conscripts and taxes, to arrest the whole 
machinery of government. He told them this with a laudable and 
patriotic object, namely, that of bringing to their knees the Austrian 
bureaucrats who were driving a coach and four through the Hun- 
garian constitution. The Socialists followed in his wake, laying 
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stress on the desirability of passive, and even active, resistance to a 
tyrannical government—though the construction they put on the 
term “tyrannical government’ hardly coincided with that of 
Kossuth. By this means they secured and held the attention of 
the Magyar section of the agricultural labourers. 


Whether they will induce them to go the whole hog is still a 
debateable question; upon the answer which next eltctions will 
give to it, the future of the Independence party, the future, indeed, 
of the Magyars, as a separate race, depends. For the great barrier 
to the full manifestation of Socialist influence on Hungarian politics 
has been removed by the acquiescence of the Coalition Govern- 
ment in the granting of Universal Suffrage. By a singular irony 
of fate, that proud representative of ancient institutions, Emperor 
Franz Joseph, was made the porte-voix by which the Coalition 
Leaders were coerced into this course of action. It was the con- 
dition upon which they could take office; unless they took office 
there would be a revolution. Kossuth and his friends were between 
the devil of Universal Suffrage and the deep sea of Civil War. 
They chose to go to the devil, and take Hungary with them. The 
wisdom of the experiment has yet to stand the test of the polling 
booth. 


To an English Liberal it is necessarily a matter of considerable 
surprise that a statesman so pronouncedly Liberal as Mr. Kossuth 
should have shown any reluctance to give an extension of the 
suffrage, and in Liberal circles in this country this hesitation has 
cost the Independence Party a good many valuable sympathies. 
Surely this is rather unreasonable. The Hungarian might retort 
that Universal Suffrage does not exist in Great Britain, that it is 
not a “ plank” in the official Liberal platform, far less a measure 
of practical politics contemplated by the Liberal Government. 
And the retort would be singularly pertinent. 


But there are other considerations in the Hungarian case, some 
of which we have touched on, others which cannot be conveniently 
elaborated within the limits of this article. The Hungarian 
Government is, although dominated by the Independence party, 
after all, a Coalition Government, such a Government as might be 
imagined in this country in a time of great constitutional emergency 
and embracing in one Cabinet Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Mr. Birrell, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Even though the Asquith influence were the dominant 
one, one could hardly expect a very vigorous crop of Radical 
measures from such a quarter. Then the Independence party is 
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above all else a Magyar party, and as such must look with the 
gravest misgivings upon its possible swamping by the Roumanians 
and Serbs in alliance with the Magyar Socialists. In some respects 
the political situation in Hungary is not dissimilar to that in our 
own country. In both we see a great wave of Socialism advancing, 
menacing, and ominous; in both the land is the key to the situa- 
tion. In both we have strong and liberal-minded men on the 
bridge—will they so steer the ship of State as to bring it into the 
haven of comparative political contentment before the storm bursts 
in all its violence? By a firm and vigorous policy of land reform 
Mr. Kossuth may yet arrest the dangerous process of fermentation 
in the agricultural classes. It is largely an artificial process, but it 
thrives on some admitted evils. These must be reformed, and 
speedily, if disaster is to be averted. 


In Hungary, as almost everywhere in constitutional countries, 
Liberalism is on its trial, and its failure or success in dealing with 
such great social problems as that of the land will be the deter- 
mining factor in shaping the popular verdict. 


Above all, let there be no mistake—the miasma of a dangerous 
form of Socialism is in the air. If a State is strong, healthy, and 
vigorous it need not be afraid of the infection. Only if in a state 
there are diseased or bruised parts, ugly sores or unhealed ulcers, 
there will the miasma of Socialism establish itself and thrive. 


In these quarters the knife of the sure and prudent surgeon is 
imperatively required. 
H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 























POVERTY AND ITS CAUSES. 


Ir Mr. Charles Booth has accurately observed the conditions of 
life in London, and if these roughly represent the conditions over 
the wider area of the United Kingdom itself, there are at present 
about thirteen millions, or nearly one-third of the population of 
these islands, living in poverty. Mr. Booth’s figures have been 
widely accepted, and, on his authority, many will be prepared to 
agree that about 30.7 per cent. of the people of London belong 
to the poorer classes. Another eminent authority, Mr. J. S. 
Rowntree, has shown that, in York about 27.8 per cent. belong 
to the same classes; and Mr. Booth, in discussing that figure, 
observes that it confirms him in the belief that the condition of 
other urban areas differs but little from that of London. In other 
words, he believes that of the seven-tenths’ of the people that re- 
side in towns and cities, no less than 30.7 per cent. belong to the 
poorer classes. Since his estimate refers to so large a fraction of 
the total population, and since migration tends to equate the con- 
ditions of rural and urban areas, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the figures for London might further be applied to the country 
as a whole, and that, as stated above, one-third of the people live 
in poverty. That conclusion might serve to enlighten us as to the 
conditions that prevail among other peoples. In the first place, 
the condition of the British people that it reveals is, perhaps, 
slightly better than that of the 350 millions scattered generally 
over Western Europe, and North and South America. Northern 
and Western Europe and North America are probably on terms of 
equality, but South-Western Europe and South America are 
generally regarded as on a lower level. However that may be, it 
is unquestionable that the conditions of existence amongst the 
entire 350 millions are vastly superior to the conditions that prevail 
amongst the remaining 1,150 millions that inhabit Africa, 
Australasia, Asia, and Eastern Europe. Americans and Western 
Europeans are, in this respect, high above the populations of Africa 
(170 millions), of India (300 millions), of China (500 millions), and 
of Asiatic and European Russia (100 millions). From the informa- 
tion as to all these areas diffused through the Press from day to 
day, and in view of the above particulars as to the United Kingdom, 
it would appear that 600 or 700 million human beings, or nearly 
one-half the human race, exist in poverty. All those millions are 
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insufficiently supplied with the necessaries of life—food, clothing, 
housing, education, religion, etc—and that, of course, is 
the immediate cause of their miserable existence. The 
causes of poverty explained in the following are, there- 
fore, the more hidden causes, that combine to limit the 
supply of necessaries distributed among the poorer classes. 
Some of those causes may be discerned with little diffi- 
culty. It can be seen, for instance, that wheat failure in the United 
States would reduce the world’s bread supply, that insufficient rains 
in India would reduce its rice supply, or that strikes in the north 
of England would reduce its clothes supply. But, to study the 
subject systematically, the mind must range over all the earthly 
phenomena that affect the condition of human beings. It must 
picture before it, with the aid of the following descriptions, the 
spherical earth we live on, the instrume..ts of production that it 
contains, the vegetable and animal life that exists on it, the human 
communities that inhabit it, the atmosphere, moisture, light and 
heat that envelop it, and the benefits that arise from the movements 
of all through space. The reader must dwell on these, and on the 
workings of the world we live in to determine fully the causes of 
poverty. He must regard this planet as a machine in motion, and 
discern the flaws therein that injure man’s well being. 

This method of approaching the problem may bear an 
appearance of novelty, but a closer acquaintance with it and reflec- 
tion on current modes of thought will dispel that idea. Many are 
aware that the descriptive poet, the landscape painter, the architect, 
and even the dramatist, imagine before them, in dealing with their 
different tasks, the actual things to which their thoughts relate. 
The poet and the painter visualize, in the same way, the pictures 
that they paint in words and oils; the architect, by force of con- 
templation, can conjure up an image of the building that he is 
about to design; and the dramatist, in much the same way, can 
imagine before him the action of a play as it subsequently appears 
upon the stage. The uses of the imaginative faculties illustrated 
in those instances are, by no means, confined to the world of Art. 
Statesmen and politicians have frequently employed the same 
faculties to think out their policies. Gladstone, in attacking the 
Tory Party in the first of his memorable Midlothian speeches, 
referred to its Afghan policy in the following terms :— 

“Well, and as if that were not enough, we have, by the 
most wanton invasion of Afghanistan, broken that country 
into pieces, made it a miserable ruin, destroyed whatever there 
was in it of peace and order, caused it to be added to the 
anarchies of the Eastern World, and we have become respon- 
sible for the management of the millions of warlike, but very 
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partially civilized people whom it contains, under circumstances 

where the application of military power, and we have nothing 

but military power to go by, is attended at every foot with 
enormous difficulties.” 

Every line of that utterance shows clearly that the mind of 
the speaker was then dwelling on a vivid mental picture of 
Afghanistan, that he saw, as it were before him, the advance of 
the British forces, the wreckage of homes and property, the dis- 
plays of passion by their half-civilized owners, and the difficulties 
of afterwards restraining them by the application of military power. 
Another instance is the recent speech of Count Okuma with regard 
to the commercial policy of Japan. He is reported as follows :— 

“ Being oppressed by the Europeans, the three hundred 
million people of India are looking for Japanese protection. 

They have commenced to boycott European merchandise. If, 

therefore, the Japanese let the chance slip and do not go to 

India, the Indians will be disappointed. Why should not the 

Japanese stretch out their hands towards that country, now 

that the people are looking to the Japanese.” 

From that it may be seen that the Japanese statesman used the 
same faculties to devise an effective commercial policy that his 
British predecessor used to examine a defective military one. When 
speaking, he had clearly before his mind the 300 million people of 
India oppressed by British rule, boycotting British goods, looking 
for relief towards Japan, and anxious to welcome Japanese traders 
amongst them. The simplicity of the language and the clearness 
with which it conveys the underlying ideas are particularly remark- 
able. The same, indeed, might be noticed in the utterances of 
many of Count Okuma’s countrymen. In fact, Japanese thinkers 
appear to employ their imaginative powers more frequently and 
more effectively, than those of any other nation. 

In the course of the above explanation, many readers may 
realize that they, too, have been more or less accustomed to think 
in pictures. They may recollect that, in reading or discussion, they 
often endeavour to picture before them the things to which their 
thoughts relate ; for instance, the area of the earth’s surface that a 
community occupies, the distribution of its members over that area, 
the evidences of its prosperity, the various forms of property that 
belong to it, or, in short, any other attribute of its condition that 
their mind might be obliged to dwell on. Further, they may 
remember having adopted exactly the same method whenever they 
had occasion to consider matters relating to the world itself, such 
as its shape, its size, its land and water areas, or its movement 
through space. This brings us to the task to be attempted in the 
present instance. For, here, the reader, with the aid of suitable 
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descriptions, must picture before him the parts and appearances 
of this planet—its spherical body of matter, its mines, lands, means 
of communication, buildings and various forms of property, its 
vegetable and animal life, its human communities, its atmosphere, 
and atmospheric moisture, its heat and light, and lastly, the moving 
appearance of all through space. He must next, with all these 
before him, examine into the services of earthly things—(1) the 
services of mines, lands, factories, means of communication, build- 
ings, clothing, vegetable and animal products, etc., (2) the work of 
human beings, in serving one another and in producing, moving 
and improving material things, and (3), the functions of air, 
moisture, light and heat in supporting life or modifying matter. 
Finally, as a result of that examination, he must discover, in the 
working of the whole, the defects that diminish the supply of 
necessaries and oblige those that bear the scarcity to exist in 
poverty. 

Let the reader, in accordance with the method described, 
imagine before him the spherical earth as it moves through space, 
and let him proceed to examine, firstly, the immense mass of inani- 
mate matter that man has partly modified, together with the vege- 
table life that clothes it, and the animal life that moves about it; 
secondly, the distribution of the human race over the surface of 
that mass; and, thirdly, the atmosphere, atmospheric moisture, 
heat and light that envelop all. As regards the first, he may 
imagine before him (1) the islands, ships, and merchandise scat- 
tered over the Atlantic and the aquatic life and telegraphic cables 
down in its depths ; (2) the American continents, with their eastern 
mountains, central plains and western plateaux, their mines, rivers, 
farms, ranches, crops, forests, flocks, herds, factories, towns, cities, 
means of communication and various other items of property; (3) 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, encircling the islands of Australasia, 
and otherwise exhibiting phenomena somewhat similar to those of 
the Atlantic; and (4) the Old World, with the peninsulas and 
plateaux of Southern Asia, the plains of Northern Asia and of 
Northern Europe, the mountains of Central Europe and the 
deserts, river-basins and coastline mountains of Africa, over all 
of which will again be observed various mines, forests, rivers, 
plantations, crops, pastures, and wild and domestic animals. That 
description enables the mind to conceive more clearly what might 
be described as the world’s core—its central mass of inanimate 
matter, its various forms of property, and its vegetable and animal 
life. | Governments and individuals exercise an ownership of 
some kind over most of the things described, and, for that reason 
as well as for convenience of reference, we will use the word 
property to denote the core composed of all. As regard the 
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distribution of human beings, the reader may next imagine amidst 
all the foregoing 157 millions, or more than one-tenth of the total, 
scattered over the continents of America, 7 millions over the 
continent of Australia and the islands of Australasia, 800 millions 
or more than one half, gathered together in Southern and Eastern 
Asia, 355 millions, or about one-fourth, distributed over Europe, 
and 168 millions, or one-tenth, over the remaining continent of 
Africa. Finally, he will observe that light, heat, atmospheric 
gases and atmospheric moisture envelop all the life and matter 
described in the foregoing. He will see, as it were, light and heat 
poured daily from east to west across the face of the whole, 
atmospheric gases moving most frequently in the Trade wind 
directions, inwards towards the Equator and outwards towards the 
Poles, and atmospheric moisture rising from the oceans and 
passing across the continents to benefit the various forms of life 
that exist thereon. The light, heat, atmospheric moisture and air 
that benefit any region are generally referred to as its natural 
advantages, and, for that reason, the term nature may be employed 
to denote this last division of earthly things. 

From the above, the reader will have formed a more distinct 
image of the appearance of this planet—of its natural elements, 
of its human communities and of its various forms of property. 
He has before him an imaginary model that he may now examine 
more closely to discern the workings of all within it. His task 
is somewhat analagous to that of examining a model to discover 
the way in which an engine works. Attention might first be fixed 
on light, heat, air and moisture—the elements of nature that sur- 
round both persons and property. Each of these might be taken 
in turn and its functions separately considered. Light plays daily 
across the face of the whole. It facilitates the movements of 
human and animal life, it improves the existence of all forms of 
life, and it continually changes the appearances of all perceptible 
phenomena. Heat, too, benefits all forms of life and, by its 
variations, promotes the movements of air, moisture and oceanic 
waters, as well as the disintegration of rock and soil. Air co- 
operates in moving moisture and, at the same time, supplies ele- 
ments essential to the existence of life. Finally, moisture affords 
elements of the same order, contributes to soil formation and con- 
tinually renews the supplies of inland waterways. Turning from 
the functions of nature to the activity of man, the influence of 
light in varying the appearance of that activity is a very noticeable 
feature. Light, as it advances across the surface of the earth, 
leaves human powers comparatively inactive in its rear, stimulates 
the full flow of their activity within the area that it shines on, 
and gradually awakens that activity along its onward course. 
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Viewing the human race in the image already formed, it will be 
observed that the activity of its members might be generally 
described as awakening, working, relaxational, and slumbering in 
regions where morning, noon, evening, and night respectively pre- 
vail. Amidst these varying appearances, the reader will further 
realize the daily work of human beings, in mines, farms, factories, 
business éstablishments, armies, navies, offices, meeting places, 
churches schools, homes, etc. He will see, as it were before him, 
the human race continually modifying the movements and lives of 
its own members as well as the appearances and usefulness of 
property. Turning from nature and humanity to the residue of 
earthly things, he will next observe how mines yield forth their 
supplies for manufacturing and other purposes, how lands contri- 
bute to the existence of plant and animal life, how such life 
supplies various wants of man, how factories improve the useful- 
ness of material things, how railways, shipping and business estab- 
lishments serve to distribute them, and, finally, how residences, 
clothing, food, etc., supply the necessaries and comforts of human 
existence. In these and various other ways, property contributes, 
directly or indirectly, to the wants of man, and its entire services 
immensely influence the condition of his existence. 

This examination of the world and of the workings within it 
is somewhat analagous to the visitor’s experience in a manufactur- 
ing establishment. He enters a large machine shop and views 
it from end to end, as the reader has above viewed the appearance 
of the earth. He passes along from one machine to another and 
observes the make and work of each. When he completes his 
tour of inspection, he mentally reviews the arrangement and the 
working of the concern and realizes how the different machines 
take part in producing the woollens, cottons, iron goods or what- 
ever else the factory may be employed on. In our present 
discussion, we have arrived at exactly the same stage. We have 
surveyed the parts of this planet, we have examined the way in 
which they individually work, and we must next realize how all 
contribute to supply the needs of man. With the aid of the 
imaginary model employed above, it will again be observed how 
nature and the members of the human race supply many of those 
needs directly. The former supplies the heat that warms us, the 
light we move by, and the air we breathe; whilst the latter, in 
various capacities—in homes, schools, churches, meeting places, 
places of entertainment, armies, navies, etc.—supply rearing, educa- 
tion, religion, instruction, conversation, amusement, protection, and 
various other personal services that men make use of. But, when 
we view nature, humanity, and property as three sources of ser- 
vices, it may be seen that the first and second direct the larger 
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share of their services towards the improvement of the third, that 
they modify it with its own assistance in many ways, and that the 
combination of the three keeps human beings continually supplied 
with food, drink, clothing, housing and other forms of property 
that immediately supply their wants. Heat, light, air, moisture, 
agricultural labour, farms, mills, railways, waterways, shipping, 
shops, offices and officials, all take part in the maintenance of our 
bread and clothes supplies; the same sources of services, together 
with animal life, take part in the maintenance of our meat supply ; 
quarries, forests, machinery, means of conveyance, contractors and 
building labour, combine to keep up the supply of schools, 
churches, residences, etc.; whilst mines, ironworks, forests, fac- 
tories, and workers engaged about them contribute to the supply 
of railways, rolling stock, shipping, machinery, and other forms of 
property that contribute indirectly to human wants. On these 
lines, one might take any single source of service and trace its 
immediate or ultimate usefulness to human beings. That will 
appear more evident when all the sources of services are roughly 
enumerated as follows: (1) the elements of nature—heat, light, 
air, and moisture ; (2) the members of mankind engaged i in different 
capacities—as miners and overseers in the world’s mines, as agri- 
cultural labourers and farmers in its farms and fields, as workers 
of various orders in its factories and workshops, as railwaymen, 
sailors, engineers, telegraphists, postmen and others along its lines 
of communication, as shop assistants, managers, and officials gener- 
ally in shops, warehouses, and offices, as physicians, pressmen, 
writers, engineers, artists, etc., as teachers and lecturers in Schools 
and Colleges, as preachers and members of religious professions, 
as politicians and public representatives, as lawyers, judges, and 
legal officials, as members of military, naval and police forces, and 
finally, as companions, relatives or parents in intercourse, recreation, 
advice, etc.; (3) the various forms of property—mines, mining 
machinery, minerals in process of removal, lands, woods, pastures, 
crops, animals, farm equipment, farm produce, roads, streets, 
bridges, quays, docks, canals, rivers, tramways, railways, telegraphs, 
telephones, rolling stock, floating stock, goods in process ef transit, 
factories, workshops, machinery, implements, stores, warehouses, 
shops, stock-in-trade, offices, fittings, parks and pleasure grounds, 
water-works, sewerage-works, public lighting, public buildings, 
museums, libraries, schools, colleges, meeting places, places of 
entertainment, residences, furniture, clothing, food, drink, etc. Re- 
viewing the various sources, it may be clearly seen that all direct 
their services, through different channels, to supply the many 
needs of men, and, in particular, to keep up a constant flow of the 
things that promote human efficiency, viz., reasonable supplies of 
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heat, light, air, parental care, medical treatment, education, religious 
instruction, knowledge generally, food, drink, clothing, household 
requirements, housing, means of communication, and means of re- 
creation. The world, through all its workings, continually supplies 
those necessaries but, as experience shows, in a volume so insuffi- 
cient for all mankind that nearly one half of its members feel the 
scarcity and live in poverty. To determine the causes of poverty, 
we have, therefore, to determine the causes that produce a scarcity 
in the necessaries of life. 

Reflection on this mental picture of the world we live in will 
again reveal the happenings therein, that reduce the supply of 
necessaries and give rise to poverty. It will be seen, in the first 
place, that a number of circumstances limit and lessen the product- 
iveness of nature, humanity and property, impair, as it were, the 
world’s efficiency, and, consequently, diminish the services that it 
supplies to satisfy human wants. Inquiring into these, it will be 
observed, in connection with nature, that its supplies of heat and 
moisture are very variable quantities. Deficiencies in that of heat 
often directly affect the poor in the colder season of the year ; but, 
here, the most important considerations are those abnormal varia- 
tions of heat and moisture that reduce the productivity of the 
vegetable world. Frosts, droughts, on the one hand, and excessive 
rains, on the other, diminish, from time to time, the yields of cotton 
crops, corn crops, root crops, pastures, etc., in different parts of the 
world; and such losses, in the long run, affect the quantities of 
clothes, bread, meat, rice and other necessaries supplied to the 
poorer classes. Again, when the millions of human beings in 
various parts of the world are considered as sources of services, it 
will be observed that a combination of causes impair their useful- 
ness and lessen the services that they yield. There is always, 
between communities and individuals, an amount of friction that 
wastes considerably the energies of the race. Struggles constantly 
prevail between races, nations, classes, creeds and parties, whilst 
practically the entire fabric of industry and commerce is organized 
on a competitive basis that ensures a continual clash and conflict 
between trusts, syndicates, companies, partnerships, firms and 
manufacturing and trading concerns generally, as well as an inter- 
minable strife between employers on the one hand, and employed 
on the other. All that friction impairs the efficiency of mankind, 
and is obvidusly a very serious factor in limiting the yield of human 
services. Another factor, that leads to a like result, is the idleness, 
voluntary or involuntary, of many members of the race. In some 
cases, individuals with means give scarcely any services to the 
comumnities that they belong to. Large numbers of females live 
idle lives because for some unaccountable reason public opinion 
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appears to encourage it. For many the hours of labour are so 
short that they are obliged to remain unoccupied when well able to 
work. Numbers, too, are thrown idle through inability to find 
employment. Others idle their time through natural indolence, 
their desire for pleasure, or even their fear of reducing the work 
fund. In these and various other ways, individuals waste their 
time ; and the amount of idleness that thus takes place, like friction, 
lessens considerably the services of all human beings. With 
friction and idleness, the premature destruction of human powers 
must also be considered as a matter that limits the flow of human 
services. Insanitary surroundings, lack of care or nourishment, 
overwork, dissipation, accidents, wars and other causes prematurely 
injure or destroy the powers of human beings and, thereby, abnor- 
mally impair the efficiency of mankind as a source of services. 
Turning next to the circumstances that prevent property trom 
being of greater usefulness to man, we meet, in the first instance, 
with the influences of private ownership in limiting its yield of 
services. By far the larger portion of the world’s property is 
controlled by individual owners or combinations of owners, such as 
partnerships, companies, trusts, etc. Such property pours forth 
its services so far as it may pay its owners to permit it, not so far 
as those services may be wanted by men in general. Agricultural 
lands and clothing factories are worked to yield their owners the 
largest possible profit, and, to attain that object, their products are 
limited, though additional supplies are always urgently needed by 
ill-fed and half-clad millions, who have not the means to pay 
prices that might further swell those owners’ profits, All property 
privately owned is, in that way, more or less prevented from yield- 
ing its fullest possible service, but, of course, we can only vaguely 
realize the resulting reduction in the flow of services that satisfy 
human wants. Again public and private property suffers from 
mis-management in much the same way as the former does from 
private ownership. Both have their usefulness reduced by mis- 
takes in management, and it is obvious that both would yield 
forth a far larger amount of services, were it not for those mistakes 
that experience tells us are so frequently made. Property suffers 
further from agents of destruction. Many of its forms are 
destroyed from time to time by plant and animal diseases, fires, 
explosions, shipwrecks, storms, earthquakes, wars, etc,—and its 
total efficiency is obviously diminished by such occurrences. Re- 
viewing the foregoing, the reader may, at this stage, observe their 
combined influences in reducing the serviceableness of nature, 
humanity and property. Defects in the supplies of heat and 
moisture reduce the services of nature ; friction, idleness and des- 
truction, the services of man; and private ownership, mismanage- 
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ment and destruction, the services of property. Experience tells 
us that all together considerably reduce the flow of services that, 
directly or indirectly, supply the necessaries for human efficiency. 
They are, therefore, causes of poverty as above defined. 

Whilst the first group of causes is that connected with the 
sources of services, the 2nd is that connected with uses of services. 
When all those sources are closely examined, it will be observed 
that their services, directly or indirectly, contribute to one or more 
of three objects—first to protect individuals or communities from 
injury; second, to supply them with the necessaries of life; and 
third, to supply them with unnecessaries or superfluities. This 
may be made clearer by a rough enumeration. The elements of 
nature—heat, light, air and moisture ; the various orders of workers 
—miners, labourers, officials, factory workers, managers, business 
men, professional men, armed forces, lawyers, politicians, writers, 
teachers, preachers, home-workers, etc.; the different forms of 
property—mines, lands, crops, herds, railways, waterways, means 
of communication in general, factories, machinery, business prem- 
ises, public buildings, residences, clothing, food, all take part in 
supplying the things that men immediately want, viz., protection, 
justice, heat, light, air, food, drink, clothing, furniture, housing, 
medical care, means of locomotion means of recreation, education, 
religion, government, pleasure, comfort, luxury, etc. All the 
agents of production are employed to yield such goods and services 
and these, in turn, supply between them the protection, necessaries 
and superfluities above referred to. From that, it is obvious that 
their employment to supply protection and superfluities is a strain 
that diminishes their capacity to supply necessaries, and that 
accordingly adds to the poverty that arises through the scarcity of 
the latter. A world so largely occupied in averting dangers and 
in gratifying desires for excess, must necessarily lessen the supplies 
that it yields to satisfy more urgent wants. But the employment 
of the agents of production to supply protection and superfluities 
is necessitated by the evil dispositions of men and by their desires 
for excess. Such dispositions and desires are, therefore, the re- 
maining causes of poverty. To form some idea of their proportions 
we might reflect on what the world is obliged to do to prevent evil 
and to provide superfluities for those that require them. It must 
maintain for the preventions of evil, warships, fortifications and 
defensive works, military and naval equipment and _ training 
establishments, military, naval and police forces, law-courts and 
legal services. It must supply to those that require superfluities, 
expensive food, excessive drink, fashionable dress, costly residences 
and even public buildings, motors, yachts, hunting and racing r1e- 
quirements and various other goods and services that are partly cr 
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wholly unnecessary for the efficiency of those that use them. The 
world is, as it were, constructed to supply all these, and, were it 
otherwise constructed to supply solely the necessaries for human 
efficiency, viz., reasonable supplies of food, drink, clothing, housing, 
locomotion, recreation, education, religion, etc., it is obvious that it 
could immensely increase such necessaries and, thereby, immensely 
benefit the poorer classes. 

It will‘now be useful to give some definite particulars tc show 
the proportions of the evils above explained. To do so for the 
world as a whole would of course be impossible. But, for the 
United Kingdom, we have statistical evidences, from official and 
private sources, that will serve to show with considerable clearness 
the magnitude of some of the causes of poverty. It would occupy 
too much space to quote the data from which the following esti- 
mates have been deduced ; and, for that reason, the writer can only 
give the results of the calculations that appear in his book “The 
Causes of Poverty.” 

It has been already shown that about thirteen millions of the 
people belong to the poorer classes, and while it is obvious from 
the above that happenings in other lands, such as a wheat failure 
or commercial crisis in the United States, affect conditions within 
the United Kingdom, it is, nevertheless, true that causes operating 
within the Kingdom itself are mainly responsible for the misery of 
its poor. The first of these causes that lends itself to statistical 
treatment is the idleness of human powers, that might, without 
injury, be usefully employed to swell the stream of the nation’s 
personal services and to improve, thereby, the condition of the 
community. After allowing for students and those incapacitated 
by illness, there are, in the United Kingdom, 27 millions between 
the ages of 15 and 65 available for work. But a review of that 
army of labour will show that 17 millions between those ages con- 
tribute the great bulk of the personal services yielded within the 
country; and, further, that 1 million, through unemployment, are 
deprived of the power to contribute, that half a million males and 
a large proportion of 8} million females fail to contribute, and 
finally, that of the 27 millions between those ages available for 
work, 10 millions are to a great extent idle. It must be remembered 
too, that this takes no account of the additional idleness due to 
short working hours, excessive holidays, defective super- 
vision, defective organization, and similar causes for the 
Measurement of which no materials are available. Regarding 
other causes, it has been further shown, in the book referred to, 
that the people of the United Kingdom are obliged to spend an- 
nually about 75 million pounds on military, naval, police, legal and 
other protective services. But, perhaps, the most noticeable 
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feature of all is the expenditure on superfluities. It amounts an- 
nually to about 500 million pounds, as against 900 million pounds 
on necessaries, and only 264 million pounds on additions to capital. 
From these figures it may be seen that the world has adapted itself 
to supply annually to the people of the United Kingdom 75 
million pounds worth of protective services, 500 million pounds 
worth of superfluities, and 900 million pounds worth of necessaries. 
If obliged to do the same for other peoples, then 575—1475ths, or 
about 2-5ths of its total energies, are exhausted in supplying pro- 
tection and superfluities. It is probable that the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom for such purposes would over-represent that 
for the world as a whole. But the figures shewn will, neverthe- 
less, give an idea of the way in which this world wastes its 
energies and reduces its power to supply the necessities of human 
life. 

To sum up, the world, viewed as a mechanical structure, has 
its producing power reduced and wasted by the causes enumerated 
—by nature’s defects, by constant friction between races, nations, 
classes, creeds, commercial interests, etc., by premature destruction 
of human powers, by the private ownership, mismanagement and 
occasional destruction of property, by the evil dispositions of men, 
and, above all, by their desires for luxuries, superfluities, and 
unnecessaries generally. All those causes prevent it from supply- 
ing necessaries sufficient for all mankind, and, as a consequence, 
those that bear the scarcity must live in poverty. 


CALLAGHAN MCCARTHY. 
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1908. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


NOTHING is more indicative of the complete revolution that has 
quietly but certainly been accomplished in our midst, than the tone 
and imatter, not only of the editorials of the Press, but of its 
correspondence columns wherever the questions of the day are 
being discussed. Whether it be Municipalism, Land Reform, or 
what not, the practical aspect of the subject thrusts itself forward, 
and the mere theoretical is either neglected or tacitly assumed. 
Let anyone refer to these subjects as discussed some ten or 
twelve years ago, and they will realise the completeness of the 
change of attitude that has overtaken us towards all social 
questions. 


Wherever discussions of these matters took place at all, it 
was first principles that were being thrashed out; and, notwith- 
standing the necessarily academic nature of much of it, it was, and 
is, surprising with how much zest they were conducted, and with 
what general interest they were watched. 


Now, however, it is with equal zest that the practical side of 
social reform is being handled, which shows how completely the 
psychology of the social revolution is accomplished. 


But social evolution, fortunately or unfortunately, is not a 
straight, but a zigzag path; and in our desire for the practical, we 
are already beginning to lose sight of the theoretical; that is to 
Say, we are apt to forget those eternal verities, the neglect of 
which, Nemesis, who takes no account of our ignorance, punishes 
with such relentless precision. 


We are all Socialists now. The last General Election shows 
how completely the old Liberalism, with its doctrine of laissez-faire, 
has given place to the newer Liberalism of Social Responsibility, 
and, if I may now use such a term, Paternal Government. 

Yet the old Liberalism, with its fight for personal freedom, 
was as necessary, perhaps, and as needful of assertion, as that of 
the altruism of the new; indeed, contained in itself, in spite of 
modern criticism, a large measure of altruistic aspirations. 
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Viewed in itself, however, and without reference to its place 
in the grand whirl of social evolution, we see how disappointing is 
the practical outcome of that philosophy. The scramble for 
wealth was to cheapen commodities, raise real wages, and, after 
a good deal of sifting and slaughter of the innocents, to produce an 
Eldorado for capitalists, and, incidentally, to create a good standard 
of comfort for the wage earners. 


These hopes were to a very large extent falsified, it is true, 
but for all that, there were contained in this nineteenth century 
gospel of wealth, one or two principles that even now are worth 
applying to some of our most burning questions of practical 
politics. 

Take, as an instance, the formula of the law of liberty. This 
formula, which at one time played so great a part in all treatises on 
Sociology, is now entirely neglected, partly through our lack of 
understanding it, and partly because we are completely gone over 
to socialism in the practical sense; that is, without understanding 
Socialism in any real way. Yet if we would only keep clearly in 
mind the theoretical side of our practical policy, it would give to 
all reformers a much greater tolerance one of another, and, while 
recognising the practical side of things, we should be less likely to 
lose sight of the ideal. This is the essence of true statesmanship, 
unconsciously (much too unconsciously) observed by practical 
politicians, and utterly ignored by those philosophers and idealists 
who aspire to lead and guide the thought of statesmanship. Hence 
in the past century’s attempt to establish individual liberty in its 
more complete form, we find, instead of liberty, a mere spurious 
growth, with the very necessary economic basis almost entirely 
ignored. Even where some attempt was theoretically made to 
square the economic with the ethical side of the then existing 
society, it took more the form of an apologia for existing wrongs 
than an earnest and unprejudiced endeavour to co-ordinate 
economic and moral laws, and thereby give us one grand ideal that 
should be a touchstone, as it were, for our practical guidance. 


Perhaps it is not surprising that it should be so, for, as 
Professor Thorold Rogers once said, in referring to such short- 
comings, “Most writers on political economy have been in opulent, 
or at least, easy circumstances” ; and even so able a thinker as the 
late Mr. Herbert Spencer was content to lament that “obviously 
the economic did not square with the ethical side of land 
ownership.” 1 

With the history of the past century so closely to hand, it 
needs no demonstration to show us how much our practical legis- 


1. Mr. Spencer’s position on the land question has been thoroughly discussed by 
me in this Review, both in its ethical and its economic aspects. September, 1895. 
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lation suffered from our altogether inadequate conception of the 
first principles of economic justice. With anything like accurate 
thinking on this point, we could not have made the mistake of try- 
ing to square the circle of economic wrong by such apologetics as 
is exhibited in orthodox political economy, the final blow to which 
was given by the election of 1906 and the coming into power of 
the present Labour Party. 

But Socialism, which in its very nature is a criticism of political 
economy of the school of Ricardo and Smith, has no sooner gained 
its footing in the sphere of practical construction, than it, too, is 
becoming altogether too intolerant of criticism, and will soon begin 
the inevitable process of firing out the kickers in the interest of the 
“party.” This is necessarily so. For Socialism is an ideal, and 
practical politics is a continual compromise between the ideal and 
the real, between the means and the end; until, as always happens, 
the means becomes the end, the latter being lost sight of almost 
entirely. 

Nevertheless much good, no doubt, will be the outcome of 
this new love of society for the social gospel of Karl Marx; and I, 
for one, have no desire to play the role of Mrs. Partington; but, 
just as we have suffered and are suffering, from our violation of 
some very fundamental laws in the past century, so we are likely 
to have further trouble if some equally fundamental ethical laws 
are, in our new development, thrust aside or inadequately taken 
account of. 


There are but few Socialists, perhaps, who would as readily 
admit the weak spot of State Socialism as Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
says, “When the choice between social democracy and perfect free- 
dom presents itself, I shall vote for perfect freedom. At present 
the choice is between Social Democracy and the despotism of a 
small minority which extorts from the vast majority half the pro- 
duce of their toil by deliberately organised coercion.” Here, then, 
is the admission that Socialism, as we now know it, does not 
exactly square with perfect freedom: that is, with ideal conditions 
of society. 

I am not putting this forward as any reason for opposing 
Socialism. On the contrary, Socialism has come to present to us 
a very necessary side to our social development. Even now, as 
a result of its influence, it is no longer possible to maintain the 
thesis that those who are unemployed are so through their own 
fault. Indeed it is very decidedly felt that society as a whole is 
more or less responsible for the moral and intellectual condition of 
each one of its units. This in itself is a revolution. The “moving 
finger” has written one more word in the grand credo of Humanity. 
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But just as the old Liberals and the old economists, in their 
haste to arrive at personal freedom by some royal road, entirely 
forgot that liberty must be founded upon a sound basis of economic 
justice, so to-day, we find Socialists making quite insufficient exam- 
ination of the political side of liberty. Their apologetics in this 
respect are equalled only by their opponents, the defenders of the 
present form of property. Consequently reform in the direction 
which aims to give both economic and personal rights, has been left 
to be advocated by those who desire neither the stereotyped regula- 
tion of State-owned industry, nor the lawless accumulation of wealth 
which exhibits itself to-day. 


But Socialism in its practical evolution has taken a different 
form altogether from that which its advocates, a quarter of a century 
ago, expected it to take. Municipalism is likely to be the plat- 
form around which Socialism will play its most important part in 
the future. Municipal trading in some form or another is bound 
to increase. But no sooner are we embarked upon the road than 
the cry of Municipal debt and the burden of rates is raised with 
more or less genuineness, and with more or less vigour. 


Now there is no doubt that the gradual and persistant increase 
of rates in our urban districts is a thing that a large class of citizens 
are unable to view with anything like equanimity. Free libraries, 
free schools, better sanitary arrangements, thoroughfares better 
lighted, open spaces, parks, etc., all must be paid for in sore way. 
Indeed the standard of comfort of our boroughs everywhere, like 
the standard of comfort of the individual, is much higher than it 
used to be, and, grumble as much as we may, is likely to be even 
higher still. 


But, however inevitable this movement on the part of our local 
authorities may be, the cry of Municipal debt and extravagance is 
sure to become louder and more direct in its aim, unless we 7an 
allay that cry by recognising what truth there is in it, and by 
endeavouring to remove the cause. 


One of the causes of extravagance in connection with the 
advent of municipalism is the jobbery which goes on with all these 
public bodies, and I am afraid that at present there are but few 
chances of doing more than scotch this monster of collective action. 
Socialists argue that when they have established the millennium and 
social order reigns, then people will be above such meanness, and 
be too public spirited to dip their hands into the public purse. ? 
This I am quite prepared to admit, but is it not a case of counting 
one’s chickens too previously? The argument on the part of 
those who oppose Socialism on this score is that jobbery and cor- 


2. See for instance an article by Robert Blatchford in the Clarion for June 20th, 
1907. 
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ruption are rife enough now, and that, as Socialism proceeds and 
multiplies its officials, and makes us more and more dependent on 
its institutions, this vice of officialdom will get more and more 
beyond control, till it makes the establishment of Socialism im- 
possible, no matter how desirable. Indeed, that it will lead to a 
corrupt and powerful official class without solving the social question 
in the light of economic justice. Any one who will take the 
trouble to read carefully through Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward” will observe the rising of this class through every page; 
which shows that even mentally the outcome of this State control of 
everything cannot be worked out without the violation of some of 
our most inherent rights. 


For it must be remembered that, in order for Socialism to be 
effective, it must be complete, or nearly so, and that private enter- 
prise must become practically extinct. 

To argue, then, that when Socialism makes all men free from 
financial care they will cease to hunger for the flesh pots, is begging 
the question, and a confusion of the end in view with the means of 
attaining it. 

Extravagance, then, on the score of dishonest dealing with the 
public purse, seems to be a feature that we cannot at present hope 
to get rid of, although it makes a strong case for vigorous action 
by those who would purify our public life. 


There is, however, another source of extravagance that we may 
very well hope to destroy. And this is not a matter of moral 
exhortation merely, but of a real and vital principle of economics 
and finance. Socialists have neglected it because, to understand 
it thoroughly, is to see the possibility of some form of private enter- 
prise and private property. On the other hand, they no sooner 
commence the practical application of their own theories than they 
find themselves running up against the great wall of debt, and in 
spite of their Mark Tapley cheerfulness, of a burdensome finance. 
I refer to interest on loans for Municipal Works. 

To most people this question of interest on loans is no ques- 
tion at all. Indeed, the idea of questioning it is sufficient to place 
any such questioner within the category of a crank. Yet only a very 
little evidence is needed to show us that it is well worth considera- 
tion. Proudhon, the French economist and philosopher, has esti- 
mated that the sum of £4 put out at 5 per cent. compound interest, 
will become in the short space of 600 years, no less than Four 
million millions of pounds—an unthinkable sum. A penny, put 
out in the same way at the commencement of the Christian era, 
becomes such an enormous accumulation as to be equal in value to 
a globe of solid gold as big as this earth! 
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Loan interest, then, is impossible ; and it is paid in part to-day 
only by accumulations on one side being balanced by such inevit- 
able accompaniments of loan interest as commercial crises, bank- 
ruptcies, poverty, and the whole topsy-turveydom of our modern 
industry, on the other. For we must not forget that while com- 
mercial loans, to-day, are not out at compound interest, neverthe- 
less, there is in operation an economic law of accumulation that 
amounts to the same thing by a slower process. I refer to the law 
whereby a man with an invested capital of £10,000 will expect 
to accumulate in net savings a proportionate amount more than 
the man with an investment of £5,000. If with a capital of £5,000 
he saves annually £1,000, then with a capital of £10,000, he will 
expect to save £2,000. 

Surely, then, this question of loan interest is worth a moment 
or two’s attention ; more especially if we remember that Municipal- 
ism is to play a larger part in the future than it has done in the 
past, and that this will result in the community being collectively 
responsible for the permanancy of loans and the payment of its 
constantly accumulating tribute. 

Elsewhere I have shown how the principle of interest vitiates 
all economic phenomena, but here it will be sufficient to show the 
desirability, from the point of view of the first principles of liberty, 
of some means of dealing with the matter in connection with the 
Municipal Government. 

Obviously it is of little use to talk of the right or wrong of a 
thing, morally or economically, unless the right can be shown to 
have a possible realisation, or the wrong a practical annihilation. 

Interest was for centuries banned by the Catholic church, but 
self-interest was the stronger, and ever must be, unless our moral 
objurgations are accompanied with economic knowledge, and the 
right economic moment. Even now, I confess, that, notwithstand- 
ing the indefensibility of interest, morally and economically, a good 
deal of difficulty stands in the way of correcting the evil. After 
all, however, the difficulty is, perhaps, more psychological and poli- 
tical than economic; for there are several proposals, all more or 
less effective, and more or less crude in their conception, which 
profess to solve the question. 

Fortunately, from one point of view, we have had an actual ex- 
periment in this direction; and the case of the Jersey market has 
because, while this experiment has given us a concrete example 
of what municipal enterprise can do in this direction, on the other 
hand, it is apt to be misleading, from the fact that, effective and 
applicable as it was in the place and the area in which it arose, it is 
altogether too crude a conception for modern requirements. Such 
as it was, however, it came about in this way :— 
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The inhabitants of Jersey wished to build themselves a market 
place at the cost of about £4,000, and either they could not or they 
would not borrow the money in the ordinary way. The Mayor 
and his councillors thought them, therefore, of a scheme whereby 
they might carry on the work without borrowing. So they agreed 
with the contractors that work should go on and be paid for in 
notes of the face value of 41, 10s., etc, which notes would be 
accepted by the Jersey State government in payment for rates, 
taxes, market dues and so on. These notes were further accepted 
by the work people and tradesmen, and eventually found their way 
back into the hands of the government at the rate of about £200 a 
year, and were cancelled accordingly. 


In this way at the end of about 20 years the notes had returned 
to the Governor of the State, the debt was liquidated, and not a 
farthing of interest for loans was paid. This was not the last 
experiment of the kind conducted, but the system was eventually 
put a stop to by the English government ; which shows, as I say, 
that the difficulty is more psychological and political than economic. 


Should any municipality, to-day, wish to carry out any under- 
taking at the contract cost of £4,000, they would have to borrow 
the money at interest, and, for the loan of it, pay another £4,000 
before they were rid of the debt. This is rather a big toll to pay 
to our bankers, and in the aggregate, for the nation, it amounts to 
about £20,000,000 per annum. 


I do not for a moment pretend that this Jersey scheme 
would be quite the model upon which we should proceed to-day ; 
but it was an excellent device, and well adapted to the requirements 
of these people. 


What reason is there that the principle should not be adopted 
now, and brought up to modern requirements ? 


I think if we thoroughly examine the industrial conditions that 
have grown around us, in the light which such economists as Jevons 
and Macleod have given us, we should be surprised how nearly we 
have come to the realisation of this principle of a non-interest 
bearing currency. So much so, indeed, that we can safely say that 
nothing but the individual interests of a close corporation of 
bankers stands in the way of its development. 


__ Anyhow, as the principle has received its practical demonstra- 

tion in a limited sphere, if it be possible to extend that sphere (and 
T contend it is not only possible but inevitable), then individual 
liberty and the minimum of governmental control will again be a 
Possible thesis: which summarises the argument of this article. 
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For let us suppose that Municipalities in some form or another, 
and with more or less limitations, were enabled to proceed in their 
works, such as electric lighting, trams, etc., in the same economic way 
and on the same principle as we saw the Jersey market was built: 
it is clearly evident that interest on money would not only be saved 
to the municipalities to the tune of twenty millions per annum, but 
loan interest would u/timately cease to enter into prices, not only of 
ordinary commodities, but of land and buildings. For if public 
bodies can build and manufacture on the basis of a non-interest 
bearing currency, then private enterprise must do the same, or go 
under. 


In a word: the monopoly-value of all things would ultimately 
cease. 


The State organisation of industry would not then appear to 
so many thinkers to be an economic and political necessity, as the 
economic disabilities of the many would evanese as monopoly 
value ceased, and Social Democracy, and what Mr. Bernard Shaw 
calls perfect freedom, might be nearer to synonymous terms. 


JOHN ARMSDEN. 

















A SHADOW ON THE LAND. 


NEAR the border, of the counties Dublin and Wicklow, there is a 
little village that from one point of view seems visibly to symbolise 
a very important aspect of life in Ireland. For to the eastward of 
the small plateau whereon its cabins are scattered, or huddled in 
rows, a steep ridge rises up, crowned with the grey walls of a 
building high and huge. Every day the village folk awaken liter- 
ally in its shadow ; it cuts off half an hour of the summer morning’s 
sunshine, and adds a lingering gloom to the bleak winter’s dawn. 
But the shadow of which it is the symbol spreads vastly farther 
and wider, being indeed flung all over the island from the centre 
to the sea. This is the shadow not merely of @ but of he Union 
Workhouse. Seventy years will soon have passed since it first fell 
across the already obscure path of the Irish peasant, and it re- 
mains there stark and stationary, “the Union Workhouse which 
horrid paupers shun,” still answers to that ancient Punch’s defini- 
tion, and fear of failing to avoid it darkens many a poor body’s days 
from youth to age. 


That this should be so can surprise no one who considers the 
origin of these institutions, for the measure which brought them 
into existence was carried against the counsels of all who knew 
anything about the country. Castlereagh and O’Connell concurred 
for the nonce in condemning it. One of its reluctant supporters 
remarked that the system proposed “did not seem to admit any 
of the kindlier feelings of human nature.” Such feelings would, in 
fact, have been strangely out of place, considering the objects at 
which the Poor Law Act was aimed, and which might lead some 
people to say of it, as Horne Tooke said of The Wealth of Nations, 
that it was drawn up “with a very wicked view.” Avowedly it 
was framed for the purpose of detaching the peasant from the soil, 
of loosening his hold upon the land, of shaking him off it as you 
might shake moths out of a garment, in which their fretting could 
be hardly more vexatious than was his persistent grubbing in an 
uneconomic potato-patch to a landed proprietor lawfully bent on 
doing what he would with his own. The Act of 1838 did not 
accomplish this, not at least without auxiliaries so powerful that 
its influence may, perhaps, be left quite out of account. A few 
years later, certainly, large numbers of Irish peasants were most 
thoroughly detached from the soil, at any, rate, from its surface ; 
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but that was not done by an Act of Parliament. They themselves 
would generally have ascribed the great famine and pestilence 
whereby the clearance was effected to an act of God, though they 
seem to have had doubts about the nature of the agency which in 
those black days sent vessels laden with wholesome food sailing 
away from their hunger-stricken shores to fatten cattle across the 
water. The coffin ships of that period were also regarded with 
profound suspicion, and a sore reluctance to become part of their 
cargo, whether they should sink or swim. Yet none of their dismal 
fleet, probably, was ever boarded with more shrinking abhorrence 
than has often been felt by those voyagers whom fate brings to 
the hopeless door of the Union Workhouse. 

At the present time, of course, such arrivals are far fewer than 
they were when first the Poor Law came into operation, because 
the number of the inhabitants has since then been divided by two, 
and the decrease has occurred chiefly among the very poorest class. 
According to the census of 1841, there were more than eight mil- 
lion people in Ireland; according to a Royal Commission, which 
at that time had lately spent three years in studying the state of 
the country, some two millions of these were “constantly in great 
need of food.” Of the conditions that such figures must represent 
we can hardly form even what Herbert Spencer calls a symbolic 
concept; and to consider it deeply, save with some special pur- 
pose, may be not more profitable than pleasurable. It is useless to 
speculate about what might have been if the English Government 
which received the Commissioners’ report had had minds less pre- 
occupied with desires that the Irish landlord should “do as he 
would with his own,” including the lives of his tenants; should find 
himself, “in fact, master of his own property,” like the English 
landlords, who, since the enforcement of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, had enjoyed that position in the southern and eastern 
counties, a Land of Cockayne, where farm-labourers were subsist- 
ing largely on turnips filched from the fields with the connivance of 
their magnanimous employers. The terrible times following fast on 
the enactment of the first Irish Poor Law are “old, unhappy, far- 
off things,” an appalling page of history, which can hardly repeat 
itself. But something very like the repetition of a paragraph or so 
has lately taken place with respect to the Royal Commission 
spoken of above. From 1833 to 1836 this commission, composed 
of ten numbers, men thoroughly acquainted with their subject, 
were carrying on an enquiry into the condition of the Irish poor, 
and in the latter year they presented an elaborate report. From 
1903 to 1906 a Vice-Regal Commission, whose members, fewer i2 
number, were equally well qualified, conducted a similar enquiry, 
and their report, a very able and interesting one, was duly published 
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Herewith it may be hoped that all the resemblance will end. 
For to the report of the earlier Commission little or no weight was 
given by our legislators; the many excellent recommendations of 
experts were set aside, and in defiance of them a Poor Law system 
was devised in a spirit of which crass ignorance was the least 
reprehensible characteristic. Now, on the contrary, there is 
seemingly a fair prospect that the reforms suggested by the new 
Commission will be promptly adopted, much to the relief of desti- 
tute folk in Ireland, and that without increasing the ratepayers’ 
burden. 

Still, the fact remains that it is not, and should not be, in the 
power of any legislation to do more than in some degree lessen 
the unconquerable repugnance with which the Irish peasant re- 
gards a fall into pauperdom. To “come on the rates” is a degra- 
dation below which he can scarcely sink, and out of which he can 
seldom rise. Its place on the scale of social disaster may roughly 
be assigned dongo intervallo between inclusion in the list of de- 
faulters read out on a Sunday before Mass, and kinship with an 
informer ; not that it by any means involves disgrace so lasting as 
the latter misfortune, which is sometimes remembered with re- 
proach from generation to generation. Many ingredients com- 
pound the bitterness of the pauper’s cup. There is pride to revolt 
against defeat in the struggle for life; and there is the sense of 
decorum, of mannerliness, always so strong amongst his race. 
While pride chafes at the necessity of living on his fellows, good 
manners are outraged by the mode of doing so. It is one thing 
to ask of a neighbour the help, bestowal of which, as an act of 
charity, presumably blesses him who gives as well as him who 
takes, for which the receiver can at least offer a “God reward you,” 
and which he may possibly even be able at some future time to 
requite in a more substantial way; it is another, and far less toler- 
able thing, to eat the food provided by pennies which have been 
exacted from poor people, so to speak, with your leave or by 
your leave. He feels that he is thus falling into the same class, if 
not actually siding with, tax-collectors, and other worse than useless 
members of the community. Then there is the forlorn strange- 
ness of the change into the great gaunt wards of the workhouse. 
Even ff these were less dreary than they are, they would afflict 
the soul of the new-comer, whose lives have been passed between 
four of the least capacious possible walls. His feelings more or 
less resemble those of an old Donegal man who complained that it 
seemed to him “like as if they were after clabbering a couple of 
big townlands over with whitewash, and asking him to sleep in the 
middle.” The promiscuous herding together is also a most serious 
grievance to people who, notwithstanding their sociable and hos- 
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pftable habits, fence themselves round with very sensitive reserves, 
and an intricate etiquette. John Richard Green says, speaking of 
Londoners, that “there is nothing the poor like as well as a house 
to themselves”; and there can be nobody who likes it better than 
the poor Irishman, even when it is only a conglomeration of mud 
and rushes, such as the least deft of winged nest-builders might 
eye with scorn. 

This uprooting from home, and transplantation into unprece- 
dented surroundings, comes hardest of course, on the old people, 
whose lot it so commonly is; and though the bitterness of death 
must often be past for them when they resolve to cross the Union 
threshold, a darker destiny still sometimes awaits them beyond, 
namely when mind rather than body fails in adjusting itself to the 
unfamiliar environment. A melancholy case of this kind happened 
last year at the big grey House on the hill over-shadowing Lough- 
linstown village. There was an extremely old, very ancient 
woman, who had been living all the days of her life, and they 
numbered more than a hundred years, a few miles away in the 
Rocky Valley up among the Wicklow mountains. It is a lonely 
grey and green place, at the footslopes of the fine peak called in 
English the Sugarloaf, a flight of fancy far beyond the primitive 
Gaelic speakers, and goats are the principal inhabitants. So this 
old woman, in her little brown and white cabin, had not any near 
neighbours to do a hand’s turn for her, and as her one remaining 
relative was a son, himself very old and infirm, the Union seemed 
to be her only possible fate, when she had grown too feeble for 
independent housekeeping. But several years over a century is 
“too late in the week” for such a flitting; and her bewildered 
misery there was so great that her mind became quite unhinged, 
making necessary her immediate transfer to a lunatic asylum, 
where the best that we can hope for her is a brief sojourn. It 
would be pleasant to think that she was long overdue in the Land 
of Youth. 

Old age in the workhouse is indeed so sorrowful a spectacle 
that the passages of the new Report which deal with the subject 
are deeply interesting. These set forth how much may be done 
to better the condition of the aged and infirm by collecting them 
from the scattered Unions into almshouses, where they could have 
many more than their present comforts, without increased ex- 
penditure, and without separating the old couples. Evidently 
they would lose little or nothing by removal from their own 
particular district, so completely do the workhouse walls shut out 
the world beyond. The commissioners, by special inquiries on 
this point, ascertained that in the rural workhouses very few visi- 
tors ever come to see the old people, large numbers of whom are 
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the last remaining survivors of their generation. “In other cases 
they are unmarried men and women, in touch with few if any 
relations. Agzin, some are fathers and mothers of children who 
have emigrated, but have not done well.” Reasons to which may 
be added the fact that the inmate’s kinsfolk, generally distant ones, 
are probably much ashamed of him. He is far worse than merely 
a poor relation, and family self-respect makes it appear amost a 
duty to ignore his existence. As for the old people themselves, 
when consulted about the suggested removal their main objection 
was a fear lest they should not then be buried among their friends ; 
and this it is proposed to dispel by allowing their burial to take 
place where they wish. It is a matter to which the Irish poor 
usually attach an immense, a morbid importance, partly, perhaps, 
because they share the views of those early Celtic Saints, who 
were wont to be so careful about the choice of what, with a 
confident skipping of between whiles, they always described as 
“the place of their resurrection.” And the feeling naturally is 
strongest in persons advanced in years. Pressing invitations to join 
sons and daughters prospering abroad will sometimes be refused 
rather than forego a corner among the nettles and docks in the 
dismal village graveyard. 

But it happens far more frequently that the invitation to cross 
the seas never comes at all. This befalls the parents of “those 
children who have emigrated, but have not done well,” often 
through no fault of their own, and thereupon may follow a dark 
little tragedy of hope deferred; of waiting day by day for the 
letter with rent or passage money, which the post fails to bring, 
conveying instead “dry,” that is remittanceless, letters and 
apologies, or possibly not even that much, until at last the work- 
house door closes on a poor soul whose disappointment has black- 
ened into despair. Considering all such evil chances, nobody can 
wonder that there should seem to be something fatal and final about 
the departure of emigrants. A sense of it is expressed in the 
ominous sounding names given to the gatherings with which these 
events are celebrated: the “live wake,” or night spent in dancing 
and drinking on the eve of starting, and the “convoy,” or escort of 
neighbours, who accompany the travellers on the first stage of their 
journey. 

It would be hard to say whether lives that begin, or that end, 
in the workhouse demand the more commiseration. These Vice- 
Regal Commissioners, at any rate, are of the opinion that the 
former should be as speedily as possible withdrawn from its sha- 
dow, and hence they recommend a wide extension in the system of 
boarding out pauper children. Hitherto it has worked very well, 
and it seems likely to do so on a larger scale, provided that it be 
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coupled with a system of inspection efficient enough to eliminate 
any homes where the children are not kindly treated. Cases of 
the sort are, it is true, happily very rare in Ireland. Much more 
commonly does the workhouse child become to all intents and pur- 
poses a member of the family with whom he has been domiciled, 
and by whom he is sometimes actually adopted when he can no 
longer remain on other terms. Still, even a singie instance to the 
contrary might prove a source of helpless misery, which it is worth 
taking ample precautions effectually to prevent. Assuming the 
continuance of present conditions, not everyone would share the 
complacency with which the commissioners view the development 
of these boarded-out children into field labourers: however, it well 
may be that the coming decade will bring fairer prospects to the 
tillers of the soil. 

Fairer prospects, in a different sense, would no doubt arise 
from the proposed abolition of all or nearly all the existing Irish 
workhouses. The many-windowed grey building on the hill, above 
mentioned, certainly is not an especially unfavourable specimen of 
the one hundred and fifty eight others which are scattered over the 
country ; but as certainly it has a depressing and demoralising in- 
fluence upon its neighbourhood. It is “a frown upon the atmo- 
sphere” like the prison in Mrs. Browning’s poem, it “slurs the sun- 
shine half a mile.” There the grown-up people look listless and 
hopeless, and the small children beg of the passers by with singu- 
lar energy and perseverance. ”Gim-me a penny, will you, sir? will 
you, miss?” pursues them, hissed in a dreary little litany a long 
way up and down the road on which its gates open. In summer 
time it is a road to be avoided, for along it come, hooting and 
bleating droves of motorists, making it a short-cut “way to dusty 
death.” Bray, the watering-place a few miles distant, is their 
goal; but the malodorous clouds in which they live and move now 
and then envelope the forms of more innocuous and slower-paced 
vagrants, who will stop at the workhouse gate-lodge. These are 
persons described in the Commissioners’ Report as “tramps or 
night-lodgers,” and as wont to “spend their lives in trudging along 
by daylight without any definite purpose or business to influence 
their movements, except that the greatest number keep to the 
direct roads between workhouses.” Some of them are said to 
frequent one area or group of counties until they become familiar 
with their district and its possibilities for gifts or blackmail. From 
the fact that “throughout nearly all Ireland there is very little 
employment” to be had, the Commissioners seem to infer the ante- 
cedent improbability of any vagrant’s being honestly on the look- 
out for work; whereby they perhaps make hardly sufficient allow- 
ance for the desperation with which what does not exist may none 
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the less be sought, and for the ignorance of poor people about 
everything beyond their own immediate neighbourhood. 

Be this as it may, however, these tramps are, as a class, deserv- 
edly ill-reputed, and probably comprise most of the ordinary crim- 
inals of the country. Few people would regret their proposed 
detention for a twelve-month or so in special labour-houses, where 
they would have a chance of forming habits more urbane than 
those which at present lead them to “march about terrorising 
women while men are in the fields, and collecting food and money 
to enable them to shirk work, and escape any regular exertion for 
self-support.” Some two thousand of them are estimated to be 
at large, and it is noteworthy that of this number, about one half are 
ex-soldiers; a regiment whose existence should be a congenial 
theme to the orators of anti-recruiting societies. Sixty-seven years 
ago, when the first workhouses were rising up by scores all over 
Ireland, an enthusiastic admirer of the new system wrote in pro- 
phetic strain about its effects as a remedy for the hordes of beggars 
who, he truly said, laid a grievous burden on the poor, “while a 
large number of the wealthy classes remained apathetic and in- 
accessible within their closed doors, or,” he delightfully added, 
“were exercising their better feelings in a distant land” These 
prophecies were never fulfilled, being prevented by a system of 
calamities which, with the help of what we should charitably regard 
as perhaps not the very best feelings of “a large number of the 
wealthy classes,” to a great extent swept away both the beggars and 
their entertainers. But the workhouses remain, and their shadow 
lies darkly on many a cabin-roof. It seems doubtful whether the de- 
mands of the sturdiest beggar could rouse any apprehension more 
cruel than that of being finally driven into so ignominious a refuge. 
Certain it is that poor people starve and perish and beg, and creep 
away into sheds and ditches, rather than incur the disgrace of 
ending their days in a workhouse ward. Here, for example, was 
an old herd, who after many years of nights spent among his flocks 
in fairy-haunted pastures, fell on evil days, becoming extremely 
poor and very rheumatic. When he felt a bad attack impending, 
he would betake himself to the nearest Infirmary, where he said he 
had all he wanted except tobacco, contributions towards a supply 
of which he was glad to receive before going in, as his pride did 
not forbid him to own that he lacked the means of procuring small 
luxuries—the necessaries of life were a different matter. But one 
bitterly cold winter he died of pneumonia, “unbeknownst,” in a 
ruined cowhouse, fearing lest he might not be ill enough to gain 
admission as an Infirmary patient; and unaware, we must hope, 
that he was not to elude the fate of a pauper’s funeral. This is 
a life’s last indignity and defeat, to guard against which there are, 
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we may be sure, at the present moment many strange little hoards 
stowed away under the thatch, or hidden behind some moveable 
stone, or carried about in a poor body’s ragged bundle. 

There is not, fortunately, quite the same feeling against the 
Union Infirmaries and medical dispensaries, which may be resorted 
to without reproach in case of illness. This is partly because 
they are used also by the rather better-to-do people, who pay more 
or less according to their means ; and partly because a sick person 
is looked upon as “a crathur,” especially afflicted by Providence, 
and for the time being not subject to ordinary social laws. When 
we find, as often happens, great reluctance to enter the hospital, 
the cause generally is not so much pride as dread of leaving home 
and kin, or of facing the unknown, which has sometimes been 
dressed up by rumour in additional terrors. Concerning one of 
the largest Dublin hospitals, for instance, there exists a widely 
spread belief: that when the nursing sisters think they have “ made” 
any patient’s soul, they put a screen round his bed, and give him 
a sort of black sleeping-draught, after which he never wakes again. 
The institution is naturally regarded with distrust by those who 
accept this fable. But there are in fact many real and avoidable 
grievances connected with the system of medical relief, and much 
unnecessary suffering would be abolished by the reforms which the 
Commissioners recommend, including a State medical service, more 
efficient practitioners, a larger number of hospitals, and the removal 
of all insane and feeble-minded persons from the workhouses, 
where their present condition is in every way deplorable. 

A measure based upon this new Report would undoubtedly 
lift and lighten the shadow which now looms over the land as 
darkly almost as that other “shadow cloaked from head to foot,” 
and which is an external circumstance tending always to deepen 
the melancholy of the Irish Celt. Opinions are divided as to how 
large a share of that melancholy inheres in his race, and further- 
more as to whether it is truly represented by the modern school of 
Celtic literature. | We have, however, one branch of that literature, 
very unaffected and unpretentious, in which the sentiments of the 
Celtic authors find expression equally spontaneous and sincere. 
Nowadays when everybody has had schooling for at least a genera- 
tion back, the accomplishment of letter-writing is so easily prac- 
tised that stationery and stamps are the main difficulty in the 
precess. Accordingly the dwellers in cabins among the wilds of 
Donegal, say, or Kerry, send contributions now and then to the 
meagrely filled mail bags of their district. Original compositions 
they evidently are, the work of no teacher or local “scholar,” as 
such letters used to be. Their handwriting as a rule is clear and 
good, and their language an idiomatic translation from the Gaelic. 
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And they are characterised by a melancholy tone. This is not so 
much due to their subject matter, though they do often enough 
report a disaster, and are sometimes written upon the occasion of 
one, grave or trivial. Poor Widow Heffernan relates how her 
small flock of geese flew off away with themselves out to sea on 
her one stormy day, and there do be no signs of them coming 
home; or Mary Clohisky, a fisherman’s wife, whose little girl is to 
be confirmed, laments that the Priest has desired all the children 
to wear white frocks and pink sashes, and opines that he cannot 
know much about the way the people do be living, or he would 
not order the like of such finery in a poor little small backward 
parish. But it is rather through incidental phrases that the 
sombre outlook upon life seems to be revealed; as when the sea- 
son’s greeting takes the form of “The Lord protect you, and keep 
the sorrow of the year from you,” or when in the place, which in 
a more conventional letter would be occupied by “with kind re- 
gards,” you come upon? “Dear lady, may God grant you the grace 
of a happy death.” 

Only experience can show how much of this sadness would be 
banished by redress of grievances. The experiment is, at least, 
a humane and harmless one, and these proposed reforms in the 
Poor Law offer an opportunity of making it in an effective, 
economical and uncontentious manner. 

J. BARLOW. 














Juns. 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


IT will be the aim of this article to show that the methods adopted 
in teaching some of the elementary subjects are to a great extent 
wrong in principle, that much of the time and energy spent by both 
teachers and pupils is wasted, and that what might be interesting 
and pleasant is too often simply drudgery, to be looked forward 
to with dislike and to be looked back upon only with a feeling of 
relief that it is over. 

As a good illustration of all this may be taken the case of 
geography. The attempt is made to crowd into a child’s mind a 
vast mass of more or less unimportant and useless details instead 
of making him concentrate his attention on the comparatively few 
facts that are of real importance. A country is selected, and the 
child is set to learn a list of capes, a list of rivers, a list of moun- 
tains, and lists of islands, peninsulas, etc Then he has to study 
the cities and towns—the small and unimportant as well as the 
large and important. That country is now considered done with, 
and another is taken; the same process is gone through in the 
case of this one; and all that the child has learned about the other 
country is forgotten. Its capes, rivers, mountains, peninsulas, 
islands, and towns are—as far as he is concerned—as if they had. 
never existed, or if the name of one of them does awaken some 
kind of recollection in his mind, it is less definite than that of the 
fairy tales he read when younger. Let the question be put to 
adults who read these pages: How much do they remember of the 
geography they were taught at school? Or the question may be 
put in this way: Of their present knowledge of geography, how 
much was acquired at school and how much has been acquired 
since? If the child were to remember all the details which have 
been referred to, this would do him no good whatever. People 
can go through the world very well without them. They can be 
capable business men or cultured men and women without know- 
ing anything about the great majority of the capes of Europe, or 
of its rivers, or of its mountains, or even of its towns. But they 
do need to know the whereabouts of at least the chief countries 
of the world, the names of their capitals and something of their 
characteristics and of their relations with each other. 
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A child’s capacity for storing facts in his memory is not so 
great, and when he is made to attempt to remember so much, this 
prevents him remembering what it is necessary that he should 
remember. And he is not able to place even a few facts in his 
memory and simply leave them there, feeling confident that they 
will be ready whenever wanted. It is not enough that any facts 
of importance should be taught once, and should then be con- 
sidered done with. They should be talked about often, and the 
child should be often tested in regard to them—less frequently, of 
course, as they became more and more firmly implanted in his 
memory. If unimportant details are taught at all, they should at 
least be left over until the facts of importance are thoroughly 
known. But it is probable that instead of teaching these details, 
or many of them, it would be desirable to teach something else. 

It need hardly be said that in the teaching of geography, a 
great deal of time should be devoted to the British Empire, and 
reference should often be made to it. Children should be got to 
realise that Britain is not the British Empire, that the people of 
these small islands in the North Atlantic and their kindred beyond 
the seas have in their possession such a very large part of the 
earth’s surface and have control over such a very large part of the 
earth’s population. § They should be made to understand some- 
thing of the birthright and responsibilities of Britons. A teacher 
dealing with the various parts of the Empire—their scenery, 
climate, products, resources, characteristics, and probable future— 
might make it all very interesting. And it would add greatly to 
the interest—and would be well worth the expense—if lessons with 
magic-lantern views were given occasionally. 

What has been said in reference to the teaching of geography 
—as to what is done and as to what should be done—is applicable 
to the teaching of history. Present methods leave much to be de- 
sired. A period is sometimes selected—quite likely one far away 
back and, consequently, of comparatively little importance—and all 
its details are learned, including long lists of the inevitable dates. 
Or a history book may be gone through from beginning to end. 
How many of the adults who read these pages know one per cent. 
of the dates they learned at school? How many of them know 
much about the other historical facts they at that time learned? 
The time which is spent in committing to memory quite unim- 
portant details prevents the child’s attention being concentrated 
on what is of real importance. The mass of detail crowded into 
his mind prevents him seeing the whole in true perspective. 

Just as we can go through the world and become cultured 
men and women without knowing many of the capes, we can do 
all this without knowing many of the dates. Nor need we know 
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a great deal about the genealogies, marriage relations, life ex- 
periences and fate of ancient kings and their statesmen or cour- 
tiers, or about the details of home and foreign policy in far-off 
times. But we need to have a general idea of British history, to 
know something about the important events and their relation to 
what preceded and to what followed. If we have this we can have 
some kind of knowledge—as a rule quite exact enough—of the 
date of any event. Such a historical knowledge is much better 
than the ability to repeat a list of dates like a parrot or a 
machine, without consciousness of historical relations or continuity. 
This is so even though the dates were likely to remain long in the 
memory—which they are not likely to do. And in the case of 
history as in that of geography, the important facts should be re- 
ferred to again and again until the child’s mind has taken a firm 
grasp of them and of their relations with each other. 

Both history and geography might be made interesting not 
only by being connected together but by being connected with what 
is taking place at the present day. If the teacher can tell of 
something that is occurring, or has recently occurred, in any coun- 
try or district which is being studied, this will tend not only to 
keep up the interest of his pupils and to make the study pleasant, 
but to make them remember what they are taught. If he can in 
a@ few words show the relationship between events long past and 
what is occurring and existing in the world now, his teaching of 
history will have the same results. Dry bones are always differ- 
ent from what is living, and they are very different when looked at 
from the point of view of a child. Geographical and historical 
facts can be made to have life. Moreover, when anything of im- 
portance occurs anywhere, the place of its occurrence should be 
pointed out on the map, and some explanation should be given of 
the event and of its causes and probable consequences. Ill this 
applies especially to the British Empire—in order that the child- 
ren should realise the extent and the grandeur of their inheritance 
as well as the deeds that had to be done by their forefathers be- 
fore it was won. 

In the teaching of English a considerable amount of the time 
which is spent on what is theoretical and of comparatively little 
use might be spent on what is practical and useful. A child is 
taught to walk, not the science of walking; and he is taught to 
speak and to converse intelligently long before he hears anything 
about rules of grammar. When the aim is that he should be able 
to speak and write good English quickly and easily, what is the 
use of all the grammatical analysis that he is called upon to do? 
Surely it would be better that he should be set to compose for 
himself, learning as many rules of grammar as might be necessary, 
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and that his teacher should point out his mistakes and the ways in 
which his composition might be improved. As likely as not the 
meaning of the sentence which he gets to analyse is more or less 
obscure, and this may be said of the passage which he has to 
paraphrase and to put into his “own words,” A sentence or 
passage, the meaning of which is not quite plain, can afford no 
right test for children, and—whether it comes from a classic 
author or not—should not be put before children as a model to 
be followed. Moreover, it is not a natural thing to do to get 
ideas by means of certain words and, while remembering them by 
means of these words, to put them into different words. Any 
person would find more or less difficulty in expressing them in dif- 
ferent words—unless, of course, the words they were first in were 
not ordinary ones or were unsuitable, and in such cases it would 
be difficult for the child to understand the passage and not of 
primary importance that he should. The natural way would be 
for him to write an account of some experience of his own or of 
something he had observed. It could be an account of previous 
lessons, of play in the play-ground, of something which the teacher 
had exhibited to the class for the purpose, or of the child’s exper- 
iences and views of mankind and life. 

It is not meant that a narrow utilitarian view of education 
should be put into practice, or that the benefits of education should 
be measured by extent of knowledge, intellectual acuteness, or the 
capacity for making money. But the other—and the more im- 
portant—parts of education cannot be given by teaching the details 
which have been referred to. National songs are better than 
capes and dates, and a little study of living flowers and plants 
and animals, than the attempt to remember much that a child 
cannot see and cannot be interested in. 


JoHN JOHNSTONE. 





SOVEREIGNTY AND THE STATE: 


AN old and valued contributor to the pages of the Westminster 
Review, whose articles on “Sovereignty of the People,” “The 
Modicum of Liberty,” “Coercion,” etc. will be remembered with 
interest by many of the readers, has brought into the compass of 
a small brochure his mature convictions on the subject indicated by 
the title of this short paper. A heedless reader might easily be 
led to undervalue this pamphlet because of its brevity ; but a little 
careful study of its contents would show him that he has there the 
severely condensed results of much reading and much thought. 

The prevailing spirit of the essay is at once suggested by the 
motto on the title page, and the dedication. The former consists 
of the quotation— 

“A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this great chaos sleeps ” ; 

and the latter reads thus: “To the Beneficent Memory of the 
Great and Warm-Hearted Charles James Fox, the Dear Friend of 
the People.” And the line of thought pursued is indicated by the 
heads of the sections: Definition of Sovereignty—Perfect and 
Imperfect Sovereignty—Transition from one to the other—Collec- 
tive Sovereignty—First Council of Elders—Latency of Sovereignty 
—Definition of State—The Early State—Its Gradual Limitation 
of Sovereignty—The Elector Janus-Faced—The New Politics—A 
Political Frankenstein—Necessity for the Sovereign—Vigilance of 
the People. 


The essay might almost as appropriately be entitled 
“Sovereignty versus the State”; for the strain and stress of its 
purpose is not only to distinguish Sovereignty from State or from 
“State-instrument of Governance,” but jealously to guard 
Sovereignty from the dominance of the State to which it has dele- 
gated—not its authority—but only a responsible executive power. 
The conceptions of “ Sovereignty ” and “ State” here insisted upon 
are evidently not so much @ priori conceptions as careful deduc- 
tions from history. 

Sovereignty is defined as “the possession and enjoyment of 
plenary, arbitrary, ultimate power, and is the offspring of the free- 
will of a free animal, whether man or beast.” It may be perfect 


1. _ “Sovereignty and the State: Their Nature and Relation.” By Horace Samuel 
Seal. London: Watts and Co. 
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or imperfect. Perfect sovereignty is irresponsible, indivisible, un- 
limited in both space and time. This has been represented by a 
few despotic regimes, as in the cases of Alexander, Attila, Tamer- 
lane, Buonaparte. Gibbon’s description of Tamerlane’s rule is 
quoted as an illustration: “In the government of a vast empire 
he stood alone and absolute, without a rebel to oppose his power, 
a favourite to seduce his affections, or a minister to mislead his 
judgment.” No example of perfect sovereignty is to be found 
among stationary, fixed, established monarchies, as in these cases 
the monarchs are “hemmed in and checked by religious castes, 
priesthoods, and State-bureaucratic systems, which nullify the 
opportunities for irresponsible, unlimited power.” 

Imperfect sovereignty is “ irresponsible, indivisible, but limited 
and not immediate.” Collective or corporative sovereignty does not 
mean a sovereignty divided amongst a number of sovereigns, but a 
number of separate sovereignties associated for a certain time. 
When a division of opinion occurs, the sovereignty of each one in 
the minority for a time goes under, lies latent within the Council, 
but outside still retains its sovereign power. In pre-historic, early- 
historic, and savage communities, imperfect sovereignty is un- 
limited in time and place, but not in space. Later, in ancient, 
medieval, and contemporary time, the Sovereignty is limited both 
in time and place. 

“For instance, the electorate of Great Britain, according 
to present constitutional usage, may exercise their Sovereignty 
only once on a particular day in one room during a period of 
seven years. Limited in space within the boundaries of a 
fixed territory, colonies inclusive, and also within a certain dis- 
tance from land in countries bordering upon the sea. Limited, 
also, as to the natural contents of the above territory—that is, 
power over persons and their property, their rights, legal, 
political, and social. The result of our examination of 
Imperfect Sovereignty is that it decreases generally with 
the growth of civilisation and State.” 

Moreover, imperfect Sovereignty is not of immediate effect, “ but 
by process of law, proclamation, and State constitution (the State 
being the instrument or machinery of Government).” 

Here, our author reaches the main purpose of his essay, which 
evidently is to insist upon the absolute and inalienable Sovereignty 
of the British electorate as against the attempted domination of any 
State-instrument of governance to which it may have temporarily 
delegated any executive power. The greatest and most formidable 
limit of democratic Sovereignty, we are told, 

“and the most serious obstacle at the present time to its com- 
paratively free and independent function, lies in the British 
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Constitutional instrument of governance in which it enshrines 
its power, and the machinery through which it enforces its 
decrees upon its subjects. The House of Lords, a menacing 
bastion of the State-citadel, obstructs, ignores, and defies the 
Sovereign will of the people when exercised, or rather cari- 
catured, in theory, if not in actual practice, once every seven 
years, in a contracted day of twelve hours in a ccrtain place or 
room called the poll.” 

In the subsequent pages our author traces the shifting relations 
between State and Sovereignty ; shows how, in remote times, the 
State—in the person of the Crown—encroached by means of war 
and superstition upon the Sovereign; how, later, by hook and 
crook, the governed “ managed to assert their right ;” how, “ by this 
very ladder of constitutionalism,” the State became further aggran- 
dized; and how 

“even the most powerful British Ministries and the most 

weighty of Ministers have to reckon with the big permanent 

officials of the great Administrative Offices, who, at times, can 
thwart and obstruct particular measures, and even make and 
un-make Ministries and Ministers.” 


Plato, Aristotle, and the medizval publicists, “set the fashion 
of over-extolling and mistaking the true position and function of 
the State”; and Hobbes, with his Leviathan, “ renewed the mis- 
chief upon a broader basis. But it is high time that the mischief 
should be sterilized.” The Old Economics, Theology, and Medi- 
cine, have been “ thrown into the melting pot,” and it is now time 
for Politics “ to take its turn for better or worse.” The democracy, 

“in its push for power, helped to create a political ‘ Franken- 

stein, which now, in the year 1906, figuring as a House of 

Lords, offensively faces its dupe, refusing to do its bidding. 

The tables are turned, indeed. Leporello, the flunkey, ousts 

his master, the Don, from his rightful Giovanni regimen. It 

is high life below stairs with a vengeance.” 

Mr. Seal concludes his pamphlet by the following lines :— 

“ John Bull’s dependence upon, and multi-employment of, 
the State through the complexity of public affairs, and his 
increasing appetite for what is called Socialistic legislation, 
calls, in the future, for a strict vigilance over that servant’s 
attitude and conduct. He must, however, soon decide for him- 
self whether his Sovereignty, or an irresponsible, unpatriotic, 
selfish, exacting, insidious, reckless, obsolete Peers’ House, is 
to enjoy the mastery, and rule the roost.” 


SIGNATOR. 








CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


THE issue of a new (seventh) edition of Mrs. Bonner’s life of her 
father, Charles Bradlaugh’ in Unwin’s “Half-Crown Library of 
History and Biography,” offers an opportunity of glancing once 
more at the career of one of the most prominent Englishmen of 
the nineteenth century. Half-a-century has elapsed since Charles 
Bradlaugh first made his influence felt; a generation has passed 
since much of his more conspicuous work was done; and a race 
of younger men and women has had time to grow up and participate 
in public affairs since his death. It is not intended here even to 
give a precis of his life ; but it will be both interesting and instruc- 
tive to see how that life looks at this distance of time and under the 
present changed conditions of society. 

Perhaps the strongest impression produced upon the reader by 
the perusal of Mrs. Bonner’s book and Mr. Robertson’s supplement, 
is that of the amazing energy and incessant activity of the man 
whose history it tells. Bradlaugh can scarcely, if at all, be regarded 
as an originator. He was a doer, a force, and that most emphati- 
cally. Neither in the domain of free-thought nor in that of politics 
can he be said to have originated much. His free-thought was 
that to which the most advanced thinkers of his age had attained ; 
his politics was that of the most progressive Radicalism of his 
contemporaries. But he incarnated both. And he did this as 
only here and there a man has done it. Strong, physically as well 
as mentally, he hurled forth his beliefs and his principles with an 
energy that at first intensified opposition and then overcame it. We 
cannot wonder that his opponents raged against him. But seeing 
him as we can now see him, now that all the multitudinous calum- 
nies have been rebutted, all the slanders disproved, we cannot re- 
frain from wondering at the measure which he preserved in his 
vehemence, at the sustained sanity which he exhibited in all his 
acts and utterances. He called a spade a spade, and he struck 
keen blows with a sharp sword ; but he left coarseness for his foes 
to indulge in, and he never himself indulged in calumny. At the 
close of his discussions, some of his most distinguished antagonists 
offered voluntary acknowledgments, not merely of his exceptional 
ability, but also of his courteous mode of conducting the 
controversy. 


1. ‘Charles Bradlaugh.” A Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, 
Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. With Account of his Parliamentary Struggle, 
Politics, and Teachings, by J. M. Robertson, M,P,. Seventh Edition. London: 
T, Fisher Unwin. 2/6. 
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Mr. Bradlaugh is fortunate in having such biographers as his 
daughter and Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., both of whom thoroughly 
understood and appreciated him, and had shared with him many of 
his most trying and interesting experiences. His daughter very 
naturally spared no pains in hunting down the falsehoods and 
aspersions which were widely circulated during his life-time; and 
she has completely succeeded in vindicating her father’s character 
upon every point. Mr. Robertson not only sympathised with him 
in his anti-theological and political views, but was long his colleague 
in the chief spheres of his activity, and possesses, moreover, to an 
exceptional degree the intellectual qualifications necessary to a 
competent expounder of such a mind as Bradlaugh’s. Hence, the 
two biographers have between them produced a book which is not 
merely a welcome detailed record of a great man’s life, but which 
will permanently remain as an important source of the history of 
the nineteenth century. 


One cannot read the book without obtaining some idea of the 
progress we have made during the last half-century in freedom of 
thought and general tolerance. There are bigots now ; and it may 
still be true, as an eminent German professor once told the present 
writer, that there are clerics who, if they could, “would burn us all.” 
But these are rarer than they were ; and there has been developed 
generally an enlarged view of theological questions from which few 
in the present day have altogether escaped. Bradlaugh’s successors 
have to thank him for much of this change. The shrieking in 
which a large part of the Press indulged against Bradlaugh, parti- 
cularly in the earlier part of his career, is impossible now; and 
modern free-thought propagandists have seldom to fear such viru- 
lent attacks from clerical men of “light and leading” as Bradlaugh 
had to contend against. His interests were manifold :there were few 
progressive movements in which he did not, at one time or another, 
take an active and often a leading part. But his anti-theological 
propaganda formed the key-note of his life and character, and gave 
special notoriety to his action in other domains. and it is here 
that the results of his activity are most conspicuous. Though he 
had noteworthy contemporaries in this department of thought, he 
was emphatically she people’s prophet. With a gift of oratory 
which it is perhaps no exaggeration to describe as unequalled in 
his time, certainly not excelled; with a power of insistance that 
compelled attention; with unquenchable zeal and missionary fer- 
vour; with incorruptible honesty and singular straightforwardness 
of language and conduct; with an intense sympathy towards all 
men that ought to have put many of his Christian calumniators to 
the blush—with all this he raised himself to a unique position 
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among his contemporaries. He thus made himself, par excellence, 
the people’s interpreter of the most advanced “higher criticism” and 
of the free-thought of his age. It is a marvel that, with all his 
early disadvantages, his mind succeeded in absorbing so much 
genuine learning as he possessed, learning which made him a match 
for the most highly educated of the antagonists who ventured to 
meet him, and which enabled him—in the midst of an array of 
harassing cares and multiform engagements that would of them- 
selves have crushed most men—to produce a literature that would 
not disgrace, either in tone, or composition, or matter, any university 
graduate. The world had persuaded itself that an atheistical pro- 
pagandist must be a vulgar scoffer; and it had to discover that he 
could be, and was, a logical and courteous, though vigorous and 
impassioned, controversialist. The world was slow in discovering 
it, astonished at discovering it, but Bradlaugh fortunately lived 
long enough to compel his more fair-minded contemporaries to 
admit that, in the highest sense of the word, a man could be an 
atheist and a zealous propagandist, and yet bear 
i eer “without abuse, 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 

Bradlaugh’s philanthropy overflowed the boundaries of 
nationality. There was no struggle for freedom and truth any- 
where in the world to which his heart did not go out, and in which 
he did not take part. His early experience as a soldier in Ireland 
made him, thoughout life, the warm friend of the Irish cause ; and 
it is certain that he carried with him into the grave secrets which, 
if divulged, would have thrown much light upon the hidden springs 
of subsequent Irish disturbances. How much he was affected by 
his early Irish experiences may be inferred from a speech which he 
delivered in New York in 1873. Referring to the valley of the 
Lee, near Cork, he said :— 

“I was one of a troop to protect the law officers, who had 
come with the agent from Dublin to make an eviction a few 
miles from Inniscarra, where the river Bride joins the Lee. It 
was a miserable day—rain freezing into sleet as it fell—and 
the men beat down wretched dwelling after wretched dwelling, 
some thirty or forty perhaps. They did not take much beat- 
ing down; there was no flooring to take up; the walls were 
more mud than aught else; and there was but little trouble in 
the levelling of them to the ground. We had got our work 
about three parts done, when out of one of them a woman ran, 
and flung herself on the ground, wet as it was, before the Cap- 
tain of the troop, and she asked that her house might be 
spared—not for long, but for a little while. She said her 
husband had been born in it; he was ill of the fever, but could 
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not live long, and she asked that he might be permitted to die 
ia it in peace. Our Captain had no power; the law agent 
from Dublin wanted to get back to Dublin” . .. . 
And so on—worse follows. Italy knew him, and he knew Italy 
and her leading patriots; and again it may be said that his action 
was not confined to what appeared openly. The Italian police 
knew him; and several interesting adventures of his with those 
police are retailed by Mrs. Bonner. Spain, in her attempts at a 
Republic, knew him, and so did her police. France knew him, and 
nominated him as a candidate for Paris, in the 1871 elections. He 
was asked to act as intermediary between the Government of M. 
Thiers and the Commune; with the result that when he landed in 
France he was not permitted to proceed to Paris, and the reply to 
his telegram to Versailles was an imperative order to quit France 
by the next packet. But after the fall of the Commune, he 
again visited France ; and in London he was very helpful to many 
of the refugees. His heart went out also to the Poles, the Boers, 
the Zulus, the Egyptians. It goes without saying that he took a 
deep interest in Indian affairs ; and by his actions, both at home and 
during a visit to India late in life, he earned in India the title of 
“Member for India.” At Bombay Sir William Wedderburn, the 
President of the Congress, placed a house and attendants at his dis- 
posal; and Bradlaugh, when he returned home, brought back pre- 
sents of caskets and cases of worked silver carved sandal wood, in- 
ivory and other specimens of native work, the duty alone on which 
which amounted to £19, and was paid by the Congress Committee. 
It is not possible—nor is it necessary—here to go into the de- 
tails of Bradlaugh’s life. His splendid parliamentary career is still 
remembered by many of the readers of this paper. The echoes of 
his struggles to get recognition in the House have scarcely died 
away. Not a few remain who knew him as an orator. It needed 
only the book which Mrs. Bonner and Mr. Robertson first gave to 
the world a few years ago, and which is now made accessible to the 
whole of the English reading public, to round off the life, and to 
give to its several details their true relative proportion. What, 
then, is the answer to the question: How does this life look now, 
under the present intellectual, social, and political conditions? We 
are already beginning to estimate Bradlaugh as posterity will esti- 
mate him. He was one of the greatest figures of his age. His 
character and conduct have been submitted to the severest scrutiny, 
and have been shown to be pure gold. His anti-theological beliefs 
are still those of the most advanced free-thinkers, though they may 
now be somewhat differently presented. His politics still ring true 
—as far as they went. They were the best and most progressive 
politics of the nineteenth century ; and because they were the best 
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of the nineteenth century, they must necessarily yield to the newer 
progressve politics of the newer conditions and newer thought of 
the twentieth. But while we qualify Bradlaugh’s policy 
by recognising its relation to its time, we have no need 
to make any chronological qualification of his character. He 
is one of the men for whom Tennyson makes the hero in “Maud” 
ask—“a man with heart, head, hand, Like some of the simple great 
ones gone,” “a still strong man in a blatant land,” one who “dare 
not lie.” A supremely gifted orator who always used his gift for 
what he held to be the truth, an accomplished author and scholar 
in spite of many disadvantages, a man of uninterrupted and multi- 
tudinous activity, an enthusiast who was always phenomenally sane, 
an undaunted opponent of superstition and injustice and error 
wherever he found them, and an equally undaunted defender of the 
persecuted and the oppressed throughout the world—this, and more, 
is what Charles Bradlaugh looks like to us, and what he will doubt- 
less appear in the eyes of posterity. No stronger language has 
here been used, no more emphatic praise has here been accezded to 
Charles Bradlaugh, than has often been accorded to men of much 
smaller mental calibre and much inferior moral worth, but who hap- 
pen to have been socially distinguished or to have been engaged 
in fashionable movements: hence it is all the more necessary to 
insist upon the supreme deserts of a man of exceptional capacities 
who gave himself entirely to movements that were unpopular, and 
to holy causes that had to be maintained against the fiercest opposi- 
tion of the powerful and the privileged. 

By way of “practical conclusion,” it is worth noting that Charles 
Bradlaugh stands out in most creditable contrast to many of our 
contemporaries who are at heart as anti-theological as he was. With 
him, to believe was to act; with many of our contemporaries, to 
believe seems to be held consistent with remaining practically silent. 
To-day, however the fact may be disguised, all classes are per- 
meated with free-thought. Free-thought gives the prevailing tone 
to our best modern literature. It is working like a leaven in the 
ranks of all our professions. It goes to church in the minds of 
multitudes of our Sunday conformists. It has even so far influenced 
our clergy, that many of them have accepted and more or less 
directly avow three-fourths of the heresies so boldly preached by 
the once calumninated “Bible-smasher.” But what of the public 
activity of most of these more or less convinced Rationalists? How 
many of them are willing to show themselves as more than a kind 
of timid passive-resisters?. It has become fashionable to write in 
a free-thought tone, it gives a kind of spice to society-conversation 
to hint at genteel scepticism, it is a sign of intellectuality not to 
believe everything in the Bible or the Prayer Book, in a word it is 
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interestingly naughty to pose as an anti-dogmatic free-lance: but 
as for definite and determined pronouncements, “Society,” (with a 
big “S”) will have none of it. Consequently active propagandism, 
bold and honest resistance to the social and intellectual tyranny of 
the old theology, is confined to the Positivists, to the Ethical 
Societies, to a few feebly supported periodicals, to organs of the 
people like the Clarion, to a brave but comparatively small organ- 
isation known as the Rationalist Press Association, and to a score 
or so of more courageous combatants who—in the spirit of Charles 
Bradlaugh—would think it shame not to champion with all their 
might the cause which is concerned with the most tremendous 
issues. These various actors and agencies are, it is true, doing 
much work, doing in fact work out of proportion in its greatness 
to their number and the means at their disposal. But they are 
doing it without the assistance of very many who ought to be in 
the front of the fight What are the majority of our free-thinging 
statesmen and men in high position, the majority of our free-think- 
ing professional men and scientists, the majority of our free-think- 
ing /itterateurs—what are these doing for the cause of free- 
thought? Were they to make some attempt at organisation, were 
they to cease to be content with a degree of passive resistance that 
involves no social discomfort and no active propagandism, results 
would speedily follow of which many at present have little con- 
ception. It is because the majority of the classes here referred to 
are willing to act as if free-thinking on theological matters were of 
little more importance than the fashion of one’s coat, that the enor- 
mous evil of connecting the use of ancient dogmatic formule with 
denial of their contents has grown up and persists in the churches, 
sapping the foundations of public honesty. While on the one 
hand the spread of free-thought is—especially among the “people” 
—a sign of intensified earnestness, on the other hand it is often 
accompanied by a culpable indifference, especially among those 
upon whom social restraints bear strongly. As Mr. Robertson 
says, in his supplement to Mrs. Bonner’s life of her father, 


“Bradlaugh had hundreds of ‘educated’ admirers among the 
middle and even some among the upper classes. . . . But 
the open avowal of ‘unbelief’? in Great Britain has always 
meant, and will long mean, for one thing, a certainty of pecun- 
iary loss, and a certain measure of ostracism to professional 
men and men of business. . . . A manof established posi- 
tion and personal popularity may fairly hold his own while 
avowing scepticism in general intercourse, but even he will 
incur calumny and loss if he takes trouble to spread his 
opinions.” 
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Hence we still allow the Blasphemy laws to remain unrepealed, 
though the recent attempt to give effigacy to them by basing a 
criminal change upon them was at once recognised by the public 
sentiment as a colossal indiscretion. There they remain, however, 
and at any moment a local exhibition of bigotry on the bench or 
a temporary outburst of fanaticism may be found persecuting opin- 
ions which are held in honour by very many of the most highly 
cultivated intellects and of the best men and women of the day. 
If our so-called “higher-classes” had but the courage of their con- 
victions these laws would be at once expunged from our Statute 
Books; and we should not have to make ourselves lawbreakers 
in order to take honourable positions in the foremost ranks of 
modern thinkers. The life of Charles Bradlaugh, with its magni- 
ficent victory over the calumny of bitter opponents, and its ultimate 
conquest of the admiration and affection of the best men of its 
time, is a standing protest against the folly and injustice of allow- 
ing these laws to remain. 

This brief and desultory appreciation of a noble champion for 
truth and justice and liberty ought not to be closed without a 
special mention of the greatness of heart and magnetic attraction 
which made him one of the best loved, while for a time he was one 
of the best hated, men of his century. It was not merely for the 
sake of his opinions, nor merely for the sake of his oratory as such, 
that men and women travelled—tramped, in the majority of cases— 
ten or twenty miles and back in order to shake him by the hand. 
There have not been many Englishmen, probably not many men 
of any nation, who have ever won such a personal hold over the 
hearts of the people as did Charles Bradlaugh. Whenever a fund 
was needed to cover the costs of his many trials and law-suits, much 
of the money came from the poor in all parts of the kingdom, who 
felt it an honour to be allowed to deny themselves some daily en- 
joyment, or even necessary, in order to be able to send their little 
offering. And when he died, people attended his silent funeral in 
the Brookwood Necropolis, as Mrs. Bonner tells us, 

“from all parts of England—one miner even came from Scot- 

land. People of all sorts and conditions travelled to this 

remote spot to show their respect for the man who had given 
his life in the service of his fellows.” 
ARTHUR RANSOM. 














THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 
THE “INDIVIDUAL” SOLUTION. 


“IT is not only that each branch or sect has carried off one jewel of 
the crown, or a clasp of its golden setting, and thereby none can 
tell how fair and rich the crown was meant to be; but it is as 
though some savage tribes had broken into the engine-room of a 
King’s ship that had visited their shores, and had broken up the 
great engine into many parts, each tribe or family bearing away 
with it this or that wheel or bar of the machinery, so that neither 
the crippled residue of the engine, nor any assortment of its 
detached parts, could do the mighty work which it was planned and 
created to fulfil.” From the late Bishop of Truro’s Charge, 
published by the S. P. C. K. 

“The first step towards that” (namely, “intercommunion ”), 
“is a serious attempt to define and to understand our own distinct 
beliefs, and those of our separated brethren."—The Guardian 
Leader on “ Christian Unity,” June 27th, 1906, page 1,057. 

“The Christian religion has nothing to fear from the enlarge- 
ment of philosophical thought, from the advance of science, from 
the tested conclusions of historical criticism, or from wider 
acquaintance with, and truer appreciation of, the religious thought 
of non-Christian nations. There is need of the larger meaning of 
the world, of the accumulation of truth from every quarter, of the 
grander conception of the ordered march of history, and of the 
wider and more intimate exchange of thought, if Christ is to be 
adequately set forth. Many of our mechanical notions are being 
broken up. But they will be replaced by vaster and more vital 
conceptions."—The Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, M.A, Presidential 
Address to the Free Church Council, March 6th, 1906. 

J. 

Religion has recently been defined by a German philosopher! 
as belief in the preservation of value. Certain things have value, 
and value may change its shape, but throughout all the transforma- 
tions which value can undergo, no value disappears from the 
universe. Implicitly, this belief is contained in every creed. 
alike hold that the good lives eternally, that the evil perishes ever- 
lastingly. 


1. Dr, Harald Hoffding. ‘‘ The Philosophy of Religion.” 
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Religion expresses herself in many forms, is capable ot 
numerous interpretations. These are manifold, yet all have the 
same task to fulfil Each has to discover, to quicken, to develop 
the spiritual force or faculty, which, within everyone, lies hidden and 
dormant till found and awakened. 

Perhaps the best name for this power, since its function is to 
enable 

“ BELIEVING WHERE WE CANNOT PROVE,” 
is Faith. In different persons, this faculty, faith, is responsive to, 
is found by, different expressions, or forms, of religion. In one 
individual, it is responsive to Anglicanism, in another to Romanism, 
in a third to Unitarianism, in a fourth to Undenominationalism, and 
so on throughout all the outward forms or modes of expression in 
which religion clothes herself. 

There is no rule that the creed which finds this faculty, faith, 
in a parent, will be equally successful in the case of his child. The 
outward form which finds, quickens, nourishes, and renders vigorous 
the faith in a father, may totally fail to discover, and, if persistently 
applied, may weaken or destroy, the same power in the son— 
perhaps because, while attractive to the intellect of the one, it is 
repellent to that of the other. Such cases are common, and when 
they occur, men marvel at the “ perversity,” or the “ indifference,” 
or “ want of faith,” in the rising generation, or at the “failure” of 
the teacher, or of the parent or preacher. But the failure is not 
here. It is in the system which imparts only one creed to one 
person. For the faith which is in the son is all the while waiting 
to be found by some creed which neither his parent, nor any 
teacher of his parent’s denomination, can impart to him, because 
it is not the interpretation which they believe. 

John Wesley insisted that a person who ceased to be a Protes- 
tant and became a Catholic had not changed his religion if he had 
merely adopted another mode of expressing feelings which remained 
essentially the same. As different modes of expressing identical 
feelings are needed by different persons, and as neither parent nor 
teacher can ascertain which of all the modes is the most suitable 
to a particular scholar, let each young citizen receive out of all the 
various teachings which may be at his service, such as he or his 
parent may desire. Let the various interpretations of Christ’s 
teaching, which was to Jew and Gentile alike, be to Jew, Romanist, 
Anglican, and Protestant Dissenter alike, where the receivers of it, 
or their guardians, so wish. 

Not the acceptance of any particular set of dogmas, but the 
Spiritual faculty which enables this acceptance, saves us and makes 
us whole, and one set of dogmas is the quickener of this faculty in 
some, and another set in others. Some parents may hold that it 
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must matter infinitely less in what ship their child embarks than 
that he should be bound for the right port, to which result embarka- 
tion is indispensable; and they may consider that their child is 
more likely to embark and to sail, where there lies a choice of ships, 
all variously equipped, than where one ship only is available. 

Some parents may have the conviction that their child will 
acquire a more perfect knowledge of that interpretation of religion 
which he ultimately accepts, by obtaining an insight into other 
interpretations also. Indeed, they may be convinced that it is not 
possible to impart so complete a knowledge of any particular 
variety of religious expression by teaching that variety only, as by 
inculcating other varieties in addition; for have they not learnt 
from the Kipling dictum, “ What can they know of England who 
only England know?” that one’s knowledge of any country is 
very incomplete and of little value, unless one is familiar with other 
countries also? “And does not this apply with equal truth,” they 
may ask, “to the various phases of religious belief? Does not the 
adherent of any particular interpretation, who knows only that 
interpretation, know much less of it than he would if he had been 
taught other interpretations also? For instance, can anyone be a 
Protestant Dissenter who does not know against what he protests, 
and from what he dissents? And can he know either, unless 
acquainted with both Romanism and Anglicanism?” Some parents 
may contend, and apparently with reason, that their child must 
know the Romanist view before he can, with any reality, protest 
against it, and the Anglican before he can dissent from it. And 
can he learn these from Protestant sources? Can the indispensable 
knowledge be obtained otherwise than by definite instruction from 
a Roman Catholic, and from special teaching by an Anglican? 
Some parents may feel that their child, furnished with such tuition 
as the Romanist, the Anglican, and the Protestant Dissenter would 
impart to him in turn and separately, would be a better adherent— 
would have a more perfect grasp—of the doctrine which he 
ul imately preferred out of these, than would be the case if he had 
beea instructed in that doctrine only. For these and the other 
reasons given, let each scholar in the schools of the people receive, 
out of all that is provided, that which he or his parent desires shall 
be imparted to him. 

II. 

A large number of persons of many and varied tastes assemble 
for a banquet, each demanding (a) to be entertained at a sepz-ate 
table, (4) to order what he pleases, and (c) that a waiter of some 
distinctive qualifications (d) shall serve him with some equally 
distiactive fare. The host, however, has other ideas. He insists 
(2) upon presiding at one common table for all, (4) on himself 
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prescribing the fare, (c) that whatever waiters he chooses to employ 
shall attend on all alike, and (2) that the catering shall be the same 
for everybody. Notwithstanding the apparent conflict of ideals, 
the host, while strictly adhering to his own plan on all points, 
satisies every appetite and promotes the festivity which was the 
purpose of the host and the guests alike in assembling at the ban- 
quet, by causing to be served (a) at one common table, at which he 
presides, (4) every description and variety of dish which the most 
exquisite catering can produce, (c) by every type of waiter he can 
engage, (2) each waiter handing his particular dish in its turn to 
every guest, so that each may partake of it or not, as each prefers. 
Similarly, a large number of children of several and diverse 
creeds come to be educated, each section demanding (a) to be 
taught in its separate school, (4) to prescribe the particular teach- 
ing it desires, (c) to be taught by teachers of and authorised by its 
own communion, and (2) to receive instruction which shall be such 
that there can be no doubt whatever that it is the teaching of that 
communion. The adult citizens, however, to whom these demands 
are made, insist (2) upon having only one school for all, the common 
State school, wholly controlled, directed, and managed by them- 
selves, (6) that they, the citizens, are to prescribe what teaching 
they please, (c) that whatever instructors they engage to impart 
such teaching shall convey it to all who are willing to receive it 
from them, and (@) that the same teaching shall be provided for 
everybody. Despite the seeming antagonism of the two views, the 
adult citizens, while carrying out their own plan in all respects, 
satisfy every requirement of the children, and at the same time 
accomplish the twofold purpose of both the prescribers and the 
receivers of the instruction—namely, the education of the spiritual 
faculty, and the promotion of an impartial conception of religious 
truth—by causing to be instilled (@) at one common school, under 
their own authority, (4) every description and variety of teaching 
which any of their number, individually or collectively, will bring 
to the school, (c) by every kind of qualified and authorised instructor 
obtainable from the whole population, (d) each instructor impart- 
ing, in turn, the particular teaching which he is specially qualified 
to instil, to every child whose parent desires him to receive it. 
Now, just as general dissatisfaction, chaos, and contention 
would result at a banquet from any direction by law as to what 
might or might not be provided for the company to consume, so 
indignation, resistance, and controversy have resulted on every hand 
from Parliament and the Loca! Education Authority, dictating to 
the individual adult citizen what religious teaching may or may not 
be supplied in the schools for the children to receive ; and just as 
contentment, order, and agreement did result at the banquet from 
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freedom for the host to appoint what he pleased, and for the com- 
pany to select from that what they preferred, so satisfaction, pro- 
gress, and concord may be promoted in the State by every adult 
citizen being allowed to prescribe the religious teaching which his 
taste and judgment dictate, and every child being permitted to 
receive out of that what his appetite demands ; and the intensity of 
the mischief, disgust, and deadlock wrought by Parliamentary and 
municipal interference in these matters of individual taste and 
appetite is the measure of the reparation, enthusiasm, and advance- 
ment which would proceed from liberty for the subject to choose 
for himself. 
IIL. 

The “ Individual ” Solution, consisting of Five Propositions, is 
so called, because its adoption would empower each individual to 
decide for himself alone the question which the people collectively 
have repeatedly attempted, and failed, to determine for everybody 
together, namely: whether religious instruction shall be inculcated 
in publicly supported elementary schools, and, if so, what 
description thereof, and what qualified teachers shall impart it. 
“To know what you prefer, instead of humbly saying ‘ Amen,’ to 
what the world tells you you ought to prefer, is to have kept your 
soul alive,”2 and not the least of the benefits which every citizen 
could derive from the power to chose, which this solution would 
confer on him, are the religious, the moral, and the educational 
effects upon himself of the interest and the effort which any solici- 
tude on his part to choose aright would require of him. 

It will be found that all of the five propositions, although in- 
volving equal and universal opportunities for the inculcation, by 
competent teachers, of all kinds of religious teaching, general and 
special, in every school within the hours of compulsory attendance, 
are in perfect accord with these four principles :— 

(1) Only one type of publicly supported elementary schools, 
completely directed, controlled, and managed by the adult citizens, 
as such. 

(2) The full exercise of that authority in the matter of religious 
instruction by each adult citizen, who wishes to do so, determining 
whether any shall be given, and, if so, what description of teaching, 
and what qualified teachers shall impart it. 

(3) The abolition of all religious and ecclesiastical tests upon 
persons who are candidates for admission to a teachership, or to 
any other position in the educational profession; and, in lieu of 
this, the establishment of the invariable rule that those who pre- 
scribe religious instruction shall undertake the inculcation of it. 


2. R. L. Stevenson, ‘‘ An Inland Voyage.” 
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(4) Absolute equality of treatment and protection of conscience 
for all adult citizens, whether willing or unwilling to prescribe, or 
pay for, or impart, religious instruction ; and for all pupils in every 
publicly supported elementary school, whether they are willing or 
unwilling to receive it. 

THE FIVE PROPOSITIONS. 

1. Parliament should require every Local Education Authority 
to be the sole provider of all the publicly supported elementary 
schools in its area; to carry them on in school-houses erected by 
itself, or acquired by way of voluntary transfer, rent or purchase ; 
and, while confining itself “to secular education and to such moral 
precepts as would be common to all, and would not be obnoxious 
to people who do not come within the range of Christianity,”3 to 
set apart, in every such school, forty-five minutes daily—and no 
more—for a religious lesson; also to appoint (or enable the adult 
inhabitants of its area to appoint) a “ Religious Instruction Com- 
mittee,” to (2) compile, as often as necessary, for each of its schools, 
and display at all times for public inspection, a “ Programme of 
Religious Instruction,” reflecting as faithfully as possible the 
individual wishes of the adult inhabitants of its area, and, with that 
object, (4) send to every such person an “ Enquiry Form,” like that 
given below. 


ENQUIRY FORM. 


From the Religious Instruction Committee to Mr. ............ 
In public elementary schools, a portion of the school 
hours every day is set apart by law for giving, in turn, such 
kinds of religious instruction as adult citizens individually 
undertake to instil. If you will inform us, not later than the 
mance day of ............ mext, and in the space here provided 
(2) Whether you wish anything SG Bi istcncsccvcescecess 
TEED cttlensisedsindetcmmaniqusssceiensesaonend ee 

_, Se | reer 
(c) What Church or other Body is willing (¢).............::.000++ 
and is commissioned by you to instil it) .................668 

by its own instructors, and to pay all ..................6. 
the costs of it on your behalf, also ... 0 .............cccceeee 
(@) whether you object to the teaching ................00. 
being inspected by any organization ..................04. 
wishing to inspect it for the purpose ...............:06+ 

of assisting to imcrease or maintaim ...............2.000 
EERIE aniiseserrentensnnsmetpentened | SE 
you will thereby become legally entitled to have your desire 
carried out in the school of the district in which you reside 
on a day which will be allotted to you on the following plan. 


3. The late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, on November Ist, 1902. 
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Your name will appear in an alphabetic list of all the 
persons whose respective wishes are to be carried out in the 
school in which yours will be observed, the precept of the 
person whose name is first thereon will be obeyed in that 
school on its first working day, that of him who stands 
second on the second day, and so on to the end of the list ; 
so that whatever the number of names on this “ Programme 
of Religious Instruction,” as the list will be called when each 
person’s wish is bracketed with his name, every desire re- 
presented therein will be fulfilled in its turn in that number 
of school days. 

In case we consider the space provided above is im- 
properly or insufficiently filled in, or that any direction is 
such that the Church or Body commissioned to administer 
it will not give it effect, we shall so amend or complete what 
you say that what we understand you to desire shall as 
nearly as possible obtain. 

Every education area consists of as many districts as it 
contains public elementary schools, and each districts school 
is to have its separate Programme of Religious Instruction. 
If you particularly wish that what you say in the space above 
shall apply to some school of your area other than the school 
of the district in which you reside, please mention here the 
school you prefer, and we will do anything we can to comply 
kt ee icaerirhtenitipniemtninainentiinia 

Please sign your name here ..............cc.ceccesscssceeeee 


2. It should be an offence against the law for any manager or 
officer of a public elementary school, or for any person or body 
having the appointment of, or any authority over, a school teacher 
or other officer of the educational profession, to solicit from any 
person who is a candidate for admission to a teachership or other 
position in a school, or from any teacher or other officer, any state- 
ment of his religious opinion, belief, or practice, or to enquire by 
word or deed of anyone whether any candidate or teacher or officer 
believes, professes, or is qualified or willing or free to impart, or to 
advance the teaching of any religious doctrine. 

3. Yet it should be provided on the ground of equality of treat- 
ment, that, like every other citizen, any school teacher who seeks 
to impart any kind of religious instruction in a public elementary 
school may serve for that purpose any Church or Body commis- 
sioned to instil a lesson, and desiring him to teach it.4 

4. Parliament should give to every child the legal and in- 
alienable right to attend or not to attend, as he or his parent 


4. The salary payable to a school teacher for the time he spent in giving a religious 
lesson should be paid by such Church or body, but where it was necessary solely in the 
interest—say, for the good conduct—of the School that a teacher of the School staff 
should be present at a lesson tanght wholly or in part by outside instructors, then the 
salary payable to such teacher for his attendance thereat should be paid by the local 
education authority. 
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desires, any religious instruction provided in any public elementary 
school having accommodation for him; and should compel every 
pupil not attending religious tuition at any school, or in some public 
building elsewhere, during the time set apart for it at his school, to 
receive at his school, and during that time, purely moral teaching, 
such as the “ Moral Instruction League ” exists to promote, or some 
other non-ecclesiastical, non-theological, non-scriptural instruction, 
at the expense of the local education authority. 

5. And, for the protection of the scholar, it should be unlawful 
for any officer of a public elementary school to enquire whether any 
scholar attending it, or his parent, belongs to any religious body or 
subscribes to any creed, or whether any pupil who receives a 
religious lesson accepts anything he hears thereat; and it should 
be a misdemeanour for any such officer to influence any pupil to 
attend, or not to attend, the whole or any portion of the teachings 
provided. 

The adoption of the Enquiry Form would place every adult 
citizen under the necessity to choose one of four alternative 


_ courses :-— 





A. Prescribe that religious teaching be given, the kind thereof, 

and who shall instil it. 

B. Require that no religious instruction be provided (that is, 

in his school on his day). 

C. While using the form, omit to properly or sufficiently fill it 

in. 

D. Omit to use the form. 

Course A would enable every person adopting it to take his 
part in teaching, in his country’s schools, and through the Church 
or Society of his choice, the definite as well as the common prin- 
ciples of his country’s beliefs. ‘Course B would do full justice to 
those in favour of the “ Secular Solution.” Course C would permit 
all who considered that the questions should be decided for them 
by the people collectively to have their forms completed by the 
appointed representatives of the whole. And Course D would 
accommodate any desiring to have no voice, or taking no interest, 
in these matters. 

Thus can the law avail to hold inviolate convictions which, 
though equally sincere and honest, differ from one another in other 
directions as widely as do the poles—to deal impartially and equit- 
ably with every adult citizen as such, whether willing to prescribe, 
or pay for, or instil some kind of religious instruction, or opposed 
to the teaching of religion in the schools, or declining to choose 
the one course or the other, or to be responsible for having any 
Voice as to either—to permit no person to determine what doctrine 
any lips but his own ought to utter, or for what religious teaching 
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any money not his own ought to pay, or what religious service to 
others anybody but himself should render—to bestow equally on 
every adult, including women, every privilege and facility given to 
any adult—to yield to all the right to prescribe and impart and pay 
for what religious teaching they individually please, or, alternatively, 
not to prescribe or impart or pay for any—and to guarantee that 
the religious instruction given will faithfully and proportionally 
represent the beliefs and ideals of all sections of the nation, and be 
the result of a policy of “ Trust of the people,” “ No exclusiveness,” 
and the “Free importation,” through the “open door” of the 
schools, of every eccentricity of interpretation which and of which 
the nation’s religions admit. 

The chief difference between the system of religious instruc- 
tion now in vogue, and that here proposed, is that while each pupil 
has now the opportunity to receive instruction in the definite belief 
of his own denomination only, or in those principles which are said 
to be common to all, he would be instructed, under the proposed 
plan, in as many of the teachings provided as he or his parent 
chose. Thus it would be possible for a pupil to receive national 
education in religion, as in secular subjects—a knowledge ot his 
country’s beliefs, as distinct from an imperfect understanding of 
only one of them, or of those aspects of religion which pertain to 
all its expressions. The selections which pupils or their parents 
would make from the teachings provided would, doubtless, be as 
various as the teachings themselves ; for just as the comprehensive- 
ness of the doctrines of the Church of England is regarded by some 
as her glory and by others as her shame, so some would hold that 
the practice of allowing one scholar to hear as many as he pleased 
of the several messages which persons of various persuasions elected 
to deliver would make for mutual understanding, and result in 
beliefs being held from conviction, instead of being inherited as 
they are now, while others would fear that instruction on more 
than one side would lead to stumbling and confusion ; and in pro- 
portion as this or that or some other view obtained, so each pupil 
would attend none, or one, or more, or several, or many, or all of 
the teachings prepared for him. And should any pastor discern 
that some child of his flock was not receiving what was good or 
best for him, he would admonish the child or his parent accordingly, 
and, by thus reviving their interest in their privileges, and their 
efforts to exercise them, hasten the time when the much-vexed 
question, “ What teaching should the children receive?” will be 
daily decided by what the children prefer out of all that the people 
willingly offer to them. 

ARTHUR OWEN SIMMONS. 
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THE REALITY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND. 


Why should the pious horror evoked by the recent educational 
measures be confined to one political party? Surely, if an attack 
were being made on the national religion, the whole nation would 
rise in its defence? The impression conveyed by the general 
aspect of this controversy is that religion is being made the hand- 
maiden of politics. Hence one might be pardoned for doubting the 
sincerity of the English people in their conventional assertion that 
religion is of vital importance to the nation. No fault can be found 
with those who have honest religious convictions in accordance 
with which they act. It is rather that unreasoned and nominal 
religion which deserves reproach. By analysing certain typical 
religious observances of the English people, a justification for call- 
ing their religion unreasoned will be attempted. By comparing 
their religious attitude with their attitude towards other spheres of 
activity, a justification for calling their religion nominal will be 
attempted. 

It is not intended to discuss the truth or falsity of religion. All 
that will be attempted will be an analysis of religious observances 
in order to test their consistency with the commonly accepted idea 
of an Almighty God unlimited in his powers of perception and 
action, and desiring the happiness of mankind. Let it be here 
understood that the subject of analysis will be popular religion as 
distinguished from the refined subtleties of the theologian and 
metaphysician, with whom mankind at large has neither part nor 
lot. Let it also be understood that the methods of reasoning 
employed will be those which are commonly employed by all whose 
minds are capable of perceiving a contradiction between two pro- 
positions. 

Science has established that every event has a cause, known 
or unknown. Hence, it is justifiable to infer a chain of causation 
extending backwards and forwards ad infinitum. Just as there is 
harmony between known phenomena, so also must there be 
harmony between unknown phenomena. Hence the acts of man, 
whatever they may be, have their place in the plan of the universe 
like any other phenomenon, known or unknown. At this point it 
may be well to refer to the conflict between Science and Religion. 
As it is so apparent that the progress of the last century, and the 
improved condition of mankind, are due to scientific discovery, it 
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seems suicidal on the part of those interested in the maintenance 
of religion to oppose themselves to scientific research and thought. 
By so doing they are opposing the progress and improvement of 
man’s condition. 

With regard to the ceremonies and rites of the Church: 
Generally speaking, these do not rest on the authority of the Bible. 
A practised theoolgian would doubtless be able to invent parallels 
for every one of them, but to the ordinafy non-theological mind 
such parallels are not apparent. Baptism and Sacrament are cer- 
tainly incidents in the life of Christ, but their original nature is so 
changed that the truth of the general proposition is unaffected. In 
the English Church the ritual is based on the Book of Common 
Prayer. Since the Reformation, however, the simple injunctions 
of the Prayer Book have collected a vast amount of accretion for 
which there is no authority in that book and which is, in many 
instances, quite illegal according to Ecclesiastical Law. The 
prayers of the English Church are strictly formulated. It seems 
very doubtful whether Jesus Christ would have favoured formu- 
lated prayers, and still less doubtful whether He would have 
favoured their mechanical and parrot-like repetition. It would 
appear, then, that the habit of repeating formulated prayers is even 
a more serious detraction from the attributes of God than the 
capricious requests of private persons. Under this head a few 
words on the subject of infant baptism and the Sacrament respec- 
tively will not be out of place. The assumption underlying infant 
baptism is that the child may be withheld from the Spirit and 
influence of God by the omission of a mere human act. That this 
act should be performed upon one capable of understanding its pur- 
port one might reasonably expect, but when performed upon a 
child almost incapable of any sort of perception the rite of baptism 
becomes a farce. The Sacrament comes next for con- 
sideration. Jesus Christ, when He felt that His life was in danger, 
held a farewell feast among his followers. He performed a simple 
and natural act in asking them to drink a little wine and eat some 
bread, together with the expression of a hope that they would meet 
together and do the same after He had left them. He never 
suggested that the bread and wine was part of His physical body. 
This is a gratuitous fabrication of the hysterical barbarism which 
surrounded the early Church. The conclusions thus arrived at, 
after a consideration of Baptism and Sacrament, are that the in- 
fluence and spirit of God are circumscribed by the necessary per- 
formance of certain human actions, and that without taking part in 
these rites man, who has been created by God, has neither part nor 
lot with his Creator. Then, again, if certain visual acts of an atten- 
tion-compelling nature are necessary to remind man of God, surely 
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his care for God cannot be very real? Lastly, if man represents 
God as a Master of the Ceremonies, watching over the services of 
the Church, and taking offence at the omission of the smallest 
detail in those ceremonies which man himself has ordained, how 
can he escape from doing the greatest dishonour to his God by 
crediting him with that punctilious and fastidious nature which he 
deprecates so strongly in his fellow men? 


Theologians have constructed harmonious systems of religious 
belief, but mankind at large has not done so. He is content year 
in and year out to go through certain forms and ceremonies, and 
to repeat certain formulas without any effort to attach a clear and a 
connected meaning to them. Therefore, comparing matters 
secular and matters religious, viewed in relation to the amount of 
confusion in each, how can one resist the conclusion that man cares 
little for what he is content to leave in confusion? Now here let us 
ask the question whether there is any sphere of religious activity in 
which there is no confusion. The answer is that the social sphere 
of religion is perfectly well organised. There are many religious 
organisations, the object of which is to collect a number of persons 
together in opposition to other organisations of a similar nature. 
The arguments brought forward by each of these bodies in order 
to shew that all the others are wrong, are often ingenious. What 
then does all this point to? It simply points to the fact that 
differences of opinion about a matter which cannot be settled form 
a convenient basis for the organisations of society with a view to 
securing unity between certain sections of it. 


Churches, cathedrals, chapels, guilds, parish councils, and 
dioceses are all very palpable things, and suggestive of other equally 
palpable things. In the arrangement and organisation of all these 
matters attention has been diverted from the ideas that they repre- 
sent so that those ideas are left in confusion. In short, there is no 
confusion in all that is apparent and known, while “ gross darkness ” 
covers that which is non-apparent and unknown, without even an 
effort to shed light upon it. 


Because man cannot give a coherent account of his belief, this 
belief and the observances appertaining to it have been called un- 
reasoned. Because this unreasoning is a sign of neglect, the alleged 
belief in these confused ideas has been called nominal. 

It is not here proposed to discuss the benefits of religious 
organisation to society, but now that general education, together 
with scientific knowledge, are advancing so rapidly it will become 
more and more the duty of the clergy to justify the existence of 
the Church upon more reasonable grounds. Thought has advanced 
and religion has stood still, clinging to the dogmas and myths of 
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the past. Such a state of things cannot last much longer. There- 
fore, let all those who recognise the benefits of religion to society 
do their utmost to bring it into harmony with the operation of the 
highest faculty of man—Reason—by which he is marked off from 
the beasts of the field. 


Such then are the impressions made by our national religion 
upon one who has passed through a public school and the Univer- 
sity. If, then, his impressions are a fair specimen of those made 
upon any considerable number of persons to-day, it may be well 
for those responsible for religious education in England to re- 
consider their methods. 


The progress of secular education has been rapid during the 
last ten years, and it will be more rapid during the next ten years. 
The net result bids fairs to be the production of greater powers of 
reasoning in the popular mind. In fact, this has happened to a 
large extent already. The writer has taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the views of some of his acquaintances upon the subject of this 
article, and he finds that their views in almost all cases coincide 
with his own. If he were asked to explain why the religious educa- 
tion in secondary schools was not attended with the results aimed 
at, he would make the following answer. The teaching of the 
Bible is placed on the same footing as other lessons, and no effort 
is made to distinguish a lesson in Greek Testament from a lesson 
in Herodotus or Xenophon. The bearing of the New Testament 
upon conduct is wholly omitted, and no attempt is generally made 
to explain the difficulties encountered in a coherent manner. Then, 
further, the chapel services are so frequent that the maxim— 
“ Familiarity breeds contempt ”—comes into operation. In short, 
nothing is done to bring religion into practical application. It is 
really hard to see why some effort is not made to do this, because 
a very little explanation would show that the precepts, as distinct 
from the dogmas of religion, are not opposed to rational conduct in 
life, if a broad interpretation was put upon them. It is still harder 
to see why belief in dogma and myth is considered as likely to 
influence morality, because no one can really derive any real benefit 
from that which is unintelligible. Hence, in the case of young 
children, it would appear reasonable to teach a more ethical system 
of religion, and postpone the administration of dogmatic teaching 
till later in life. How many children in this country could give an 
intelligible account of the Apostles’ Creed? It is doubtful whether 
any at all could do so. Nothing more need be said here on this 
point, because the present writer is at present incapable of 
appreciating the utility of the unintelligible. 
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The object of this article has been to show that there is a 
pressing need for a more reasoned system of moral teaching in this 
country, because the present system of dogmatic teaching is out of 
harmony with the intellectual condition of the English people. 
Mere lip-service is rendered too impalpable and unpractical ideas, 
while attention is really concentrated upon the more material 
aspects of religion, namely, its organisation in the form of a Church. 
The Church of England has done, and still does, a great social 
work ; so also does the Salvation Army, but the extremely practical 
nature of the work done by both these bodies seems out of joint 
with the theory which purports to govern the practice. For this 
reason it is difficult to see why the practical good done by the 
Church of England should not be made its avowed reason for 
existence, rather than the dogmas upon which it nominally bases its 
programme of social work. In the past it has been shown clearly 
that religion is the product of the times, and the state of men’s 
minds at any given period. If religion in its dogmatic aspect is to 
be retained, it must shake off the cobwebs of medizlism and fall 
into line with modern thought, instead of showing its weakness by 
feeble injunctions to the faithful to close their minds to progress 


and the intellectual condition of the age. 
J. MoorRE BAYLEY. 











JUNE. 


POSITIVE PHYSICS. 


I—ELECTRICITY AND’ MAGNETISM. 


EVERY thoughtful student must have observed that a great part 
of the physics taught in our universities consists of theories, or 
conjectures, where positive conclusions were to be expected. Pure 
mathematics is only abstract physics. The point, the line, the 
surface, and the solid, are abstract conceptions of material exten- 
sion. So also, force and motion and inertia, space and time, are 
not concrete entities but abstract conceptions of material proper- 
ties and functions. Such being the relation between physics and 
mathematics, theory or conjecture should have no place in the 
science of physics any more than it has in Euclid or in the Principia. 
The teaching of physics, therefore, can never be satisfactory until 
all theories have been superseded by positive knowledge or science 
properly so called. 

In physical astronomy, this stage of teaching has been reached. 
Before Newton, the planetary movements were accounted for by 
theories ; they are now the subject of positive knowledge, and can 
be calculated with mathematical certainty. And our knowledge 
of all the forms of gravitational force is of the same positive char- 
acter. But with regard to forms of force other than gravity we 
stand to-day where the Ptolemaic astronomer stood before the time 
of Newton. Our knowledge is not science but theory. And for 
this state of things there is no sufficient reason. Our great 
physicists have so clearly defined the nature and action of all 
material force, that there should be no more uncertainty about the 
action of electricity and magnetism and other cognate forces, than 
there is about the action of gravity. 

After Newton, the next great step in the direction of positive 
physics is due to Sir Humphrey Davy, who showed that all con- 
traction of matter is caused by the force of attraction inherent in 
its particles, and all expansion by motion or kinetic energy, which 
he therefore called “repulsive motion.” Davy enunciated no new 
law, but merely proved that the Newtonian laws are applicable to 
molecular as well as mechanical action. 

In the roll of great physicists who have rendered indispensable 
service to the cause of science, there stands not, perhaps, the name 
of ancther whose work has been so systematically disregarded as 
that of Sir Humphrey Davy. The late Lord Kelvin has told us 
the profound interest with which he first read Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
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view of contraction and expansion, and yet, after 35 years, he tells 
us that he had never made any use of that view in his own teach- 
ing. And the same neglect continued to the end of his career, with 
the result that, in common with other observers, Lord Kelvin fell 
into errors which might otherwise have been obviated. 

Electricity is a force of attraction, because when two bodies 
are oppositely electrified with respect to each other, the force of 
attraction between them is greater than gravity, and when the 
electrification ceases, the force is gravity only. In like manner, 
the motive power of an electro-motor is a force of attraction 
between the electric poles. Whatever, therefore, the precise nature 
of electricity, it is a force of attraction, and has a contractive effect 
upon matter. But this is at variance with some of the cherished 
theories of electricity. The fluid theory, associated with the name 
of Franklin, supposes electricity to be matter of some kind moving 
along the conductor; but this is impossible, because electricity is 
not matter but force. As the result of certain experiments, the 
late Dr. Hertz, of Karlsruhe, assumed the identity of electricity and 
light, and in this view Lord Kelvin concurred. But light is a mode 
of motion, and by Sir Humphrey Davy’s rule, has an expansive 
effect upon matter, whereas electricity has a contractive effect. 
The same remarks might be repeated with respect to the theory of 
electrons. The small particles of matter, so-called, cannot be 
electricity which is a force of attraction, neither can the motion of 
the electrons be electricity, for that is kinetic energy. The only 
connection, therefore, between electrons and electricity must be the 
mutual attraction between the electrons themselves, or between 
them and the particles of other substances. But this is not peculiar 
to electrons, for every particle of matter in the universe attracts 
every other particle. The observations in such cases are quite 
correct, but the inference from them is wrong; and the true safe- 
guard against such erroneous inferences is the teaching of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, which has been so unaccountably neglected. 

In order to arrive at a positive knowledge of electric and 
magnetic phenomena, it is only necessary to follow up a confidently 
expressed opinion of Faraday’s. He has told us that he held an 
opinion, almost amounting to conviction, that all the forms of 
material force have one common origin. And he pointed out that, 
if this be so, there must be in gravity something corresponding to 
the dual or antithetical nature of electricity and magnetism. In 
other words, Faraday was of opinion that gravitational matter 
possesses the property of polarity. Now, if we call any particle 
of matter possessing the property of polarity a monad, it can be 
shown that the only difference between magnetism and gravity 
consists in the length of the monads. 
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We know that gravitational force acts equally in all directions, 
and that the surface of any sphere of which a particle of gravita- 
tional matter is the centre, is an equipotential area of the force of 
that particle. In like manner it can be shown, both mathematically 
and experimentally, that the surface of any ellipsoid, of which the 
two poles of a magnet are the foci, is an equipotential area of the 
force of the magnet. Now, if the length of the magnet becomes 
an infinitesimal quantity, the equipotential area is the surface of a 
sphere, of which the infinitesimal magnet is the centre, and the 
force is inversely as the square of the distance from the centre. In 
other words, the law of magnetism is identical with the law of 
gravitation. 

By following up the law of universal attraction, supplemented 
by the principle of polarity, and keeping in mind Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s interpretation of the Newtonian law, all the phenomena of 
magnetism and electricity, including terrestrial magnetism and at- 
mospheric electricity, can be explained mathematically and tested 
experimentally if so desired. The space at my disposal will not 
allow me to carry the subject further in this place, but it may 
interest the reader to mention a few leading points in the system of 
positive physics, at the threshold of which we have now arrived. 


1. All matter consists of very small particles, or monads, each 
of which has a positive and negative pole, like a common magnet, 
and between these poles there is a force of attraction. This—to 
use Faraday’s expression—is the “one common origin” of all the 
forms of material force. And that force, being a property of mat- 
ter, is a constant quantity, so long as the constitution of matter 
remains unchanged. 


2. Since all the particles of matter have the property of 
polarity, the tendency of any two adjacent monads is to place 
themselves tangential to each other with their similar poles in 
opposite directions. And the length of the monads_ being 
infinitesimal, the inherent force acts equally in all directions. Force 
acting in this way is called gravitation, and its magnitude at any 
point in space is inversely as the square of the distance between the 
monad and that point. 


3. When the particles of any substance are polarised, the 
positive points of all the nomads being in one direction, and the 
negative points in the other, the inherent force of the particles acts 
along the polarised lines, the same as in a series of magnets 
similarly placed, and is exhibited at the extremities of the substance 
in the direction of polarisation. Force acting in this way is called 
magnetism. The inherent force of the particles is the same in the 
polarised and unpolarised states, but in the polarised state the 
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force acts along the polarised lines only, whereas in the unpolarised 
state it acts equally in all directions. Hence magnetism is greater 
than gravity. 

4. When an electric current passes through a conductor, the 
particles of the conductor are alternately in the polarised and un- 
polarised states. To produce the former requires work, and the 
process is called electrification. When the particles again fall into 
the natural or unpolarised state, the work is reproduced, and the 
process is called an electrical discharge. Electricity is therefore 
the force by which the particles are attracted from the polarised 
into the unpolarised state, and is neither matter nor kinetic energy, 
as has been erroneously supposed. 

Since electricity and magnetism have the same origin as 
gravity, all electric and magnetic phenomena can be traced to the 
operation of the same general law. In “The Polarity of Matter” ! 
the processes of electro-magnetisation and magneto-electrification, 
and their application to terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric 
electricity, are explained, and all other outstanding facts, can be 
readily accounted for in the same way. Our knowledge of all 
electric and magnetic phenomena should therefore be positive, like 
our knowledge of gravitation. 

The common theory which assumes electricity to be of two 
kinds, positive and negative, must be abandoned. Polarity is a 
property of matter, not of force. And since force exists only 
between two poles, the force of a single pole cannot be 
expressed by any rational quantity. The theory of positive and 
negative electricities is one of the many errors which have arisen 
from not carefully distinguishing between matter and force. 


Il.—THE ETHER, X RAYS, AND RADIUM. 


The discovery of Radium and other radio-active substances 
has created a new phase of the subject, which may be called Sué- 
atomatic Physics, because it treats of particles of matter, or 
atomoids, much smaller than the atoms of any known substance. 
The mass of the atomoid known as an electron, for instance, is 
estimated to be about 1-1000th part of an atom of hydrogen. Our 
knowledge of the whole subject, however, is still in its infancy. We 
have a few remarkable facts, and as many extraordinary theories, 
but no attempt has yet been made to trace the phenomena to any 
fixed law. 

The Newtonian laws of force and motion regulate, as we have 
seen, the action of all matter from a world to an atom, and it would 
be an arbitrary hypothesis to assume that nature makes a break at 


1. Gall & Inglis, 1907. 
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the atom. The reasonable conclusion is, that the action of sub- 
atomic matter is also regulated by the same laws. And this con- 
clusion is confirmed by the view now held by many scientists, and 
apparently well established, that atoms are not primary forms of 
matter, but are themselves composed of smaller particles or atom- 
oids. There is no more reason, therefore, to suppose that two or 
more atomoids change their property in respect of force and motion, 
when they combine to form an atom, than to suppose that two or 
more atoms change their property by combining to form a mole- 
cule or a crystal, which is not the case. We conclude, therefore, 
that the Newtonian laws apply to all forms of matter, whether 
atomic or sub-atomic. 


“T cannot discover that any contemporary physicist or chemist 
believes in the real indivisibility of atoms, or in an inter-atomic 
matterless vacuum.” (Huxley) That tenuous matter which occu- 
pies all interstellar and inter-atomic space is called ether. It does 
not appear to be a substance sui generis, but rather a particular 
condition of ordinary matter, which exists in a solid, liquid, gaseous, 
or etheric state. If this be so, matter in the etheric form is sub- 
atomic, as if the atoms were resolved into their constituent elements. 
Or, perhaps more correctly, ether may be regarded as unatomised 
matter, and therefore a stage nearer its primary form than atoms. 


Whatever may be the actual constitution of ether, we know 
that it possesses attraction and polarity like matter in all its other 
forms. Energy is transmitted from the sun to a planet in the 
form of etheric waves, and these waves consist of expansions and 
contractions of the ether. But by Sir Humphrey Davy’s rule, all 
contraction of matter is produced by a force of attraction inherent 
in its particles, and such a force is therefore inherent in the particles 
of ether. And since the force of attraction exists only between 
dissimilar poles, the particles of ether must possess polarity. 


Radiant heat consists of waves of ether, and when the waves 
attain a certain rapidity—from 400 to 600 million millions per 
second-—they constitute what is called light. All these waves are 
caused by the vibration of material particles, in the same way as 
sound-producing waves of air are caused by vibrating substances. 
A piece of hot iron produces radiant heat because its particles are 
in a state of vibration. A small quantity of atmospheric air 
raised to a white heat between the poles of an electric machine, 
produces rays of light, because the particles of air are in rapid 
vibration. It is obvious, therefore, that rays of light must depend 
to some extent on the size of the vibrating particles. 
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If the interior of a glass tube be reduced as near as possible 
to the condition of a vacuum by expelling the air and other atomic 
matter contained in it, the tube is still filled with ether or other 
similar substance, for there is no real vacuum. When the sub- 
atomic particles contained in the rarefied tube are raised to a white 
heat, that is, are put into a state of rapid vibration, by means of an 
electric current, the rays of light thus produced have the property of 
penetrating wood, leather, and other substances which are opaque 
to ordinary rays of light. These are the X rays; and the more 
highly the tube is rarefied the more penetrating are the rays. This 
shows that the penetrating power of the rays is inversely as the 
size of the vibrating particles. And the reason is quite intelligible. 
The rays produced by extremely small particles will pass through 
the interstices of the opaque substance, while the larger waves pro- 
duced by atomic matter will be intercepted by the substance and 
expended in heating it. 


The smaller the particles of matter are, the less also the amount 
of energy required to put them into a state of vibration, on the 
principle that less energy is required to move a small stone than a 
large one. This appears to be the explanation of many phenomena 
in which considerable light is produced without any appreciable 
heat. Familiar instances are, the light emitted by a piece of fish in 
a dark cellar, the phosphoric light often observed on the ground in 
mild, damp weather, the light of the glow worm, and the ignis 
fatuus. The action of electricity is not necessarily implied in 
these phenomena, but merely the vibration of very small particles 
of matter caused by a minimum expenditure of energy. In the 
case of phosphorus, the effect is produced by friction. 


The electrons or cathode rays, observed when an electric 
current is passed through an exhausted receiver, are neither rays 
of light nor negative electricity (sic), but small particles of matter, 
for they can be deflected by a magnet. They are obviously 
particles of sub-atomic matter put in motion by the current, in 
much the same way as the zovs observed when a current is passed 
through an electrolyte. In one of his very latest papers, published 
in the Philosophical Magazine (Sept., 1907), Lord Kelvin sub- 
stituted for electron, the term electrion, or electrical ion, a term 
which correctly describes the phenomenon in so far as it is yet 
understood. 


The rays of light produced by a piece of radium have about 
twice the penetrating power of any X rays that can yet be obtained 
by means of a vacuum tube. It may therefore be inferred that 
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the light-producing particles are exceedingly small and in a state 
of rapid vibration when the radium is in an active state. But the 
action is not constant. The activity can be transmitted to water, 
and thereafter the light is greatly reduced until the particles are 
again put into the vibratory state. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the light-producing motion of the particles of radium is not an 
inherent property of the substance, but produced by "impressed 
force” in accordance with Newton’s first law of motion. 


All motion is produced in one or other of two ways, either by 
the contraction of matter, or by the transmission of energy from one 
body to another. Or, to use Sir Humphrey Davy’s terms, by at- 
traction or repulsive motion. Heat, therefore, which is a mode of 
motion, can be traced to one or other of these sources, and there is 
no difficulty in determining to which it is due, because in the case of 
heat by contraction, there is always a consumption of the heated 
substance, and in the case of heat by kinetic energy, there is no 
such consumption. The flame of a candle is caused by attraction 
and the candle is consumed: the light of an incandescent electric 
lamp is caused by the kinetic energy of the current and the carbon 
filament of the lamp is not consumed. Brisk friction between two 
pieces of timber produces heat, but the timber is not consumed; 
when combustion begins, heat is produced by attraction, and the 
timber is consumed. And so in all cases the distinction is obvious. 


The light of a piece of radium must be due to kinetic energy, 
because the radium is not consumed. _ It has been observed, indeed, 
that radium becomes slowly disintegrated, and it is estimated that 
complete disintegration takes place in about 1,900 years. But 
that disintegration can be accounted for by chemical action between 
the radium and some other substance, and is not the cause of the 
radio-activity, except to a quite inappreciable extent. The same 
thing often occurs in the case of an incandescent electric lamp. 
When a small quantity of air gets into the vacuum, the carbon 
becomes consumed, but it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
light of the lamp was due to that action in any appreciable degree. 
In round terms, it may be affirmed that the light of radium, like the 
light of an incandescent lamp, is caused by kinetic energy of some 
kind. The nature of that energy has not yet been clearly defined, 
but we know that heat is always radiating through the earth, and 
from the earth, and that the same effect is produced by the action 
of the solar rays. To this solar action is due the light of floures- 
cence which has much in common with the light of radium, and is 
of purely kinetic origin. 
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The theory that radium is a great cosmic power to which may 
be traced a considerable proportion of the internal heat of the 
earth appears, therefore, to be an error and must be abandoned. 
The production of heat by kinetic action means only the trans- 
mission of energy from one body to another. It originates nothing. 
The energy of the radium already exists in the earth in the form of 
the producing cause, in the same way as the energy of the radio- 
meter exists in the solar rays, or the energy of the windmill in 
the motion of the wind. The indefinite duration of radio-activity 
is also accounted for. It continues so long as the producing cause 
operates, just as the electric light burns so long as the current 
flows, or the water-wheel revolves so long as the stream of water 
falls upon it. 

It thus appears that all material phenomena, atomic and sub- 
atomic. are regulated by the Newtonian laws of force and motion 
supplemented by the principle of polarity. 


PHYSICUS. 

















JUNE. 


THE PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


HOw TO FIGHT THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE. 


CONSUMPTION has been called a dwelling, or house, disease. It 
flourishes wherever there is overcrowding, lack of light and ventila- 
tion. It is most prevalent in the poorest parts of our cities; the 
mortality is highest where squalor and insanitary conditions exist. 
It recurs in certain districts and certain houses, particularly in slum 
neighbourhoods, where the population is crowded into sunless, air- 
less tenements of one and two-roomed dwellings. There are houses 
with a “consumptive record,” a history of infection of different 
members of a family one after the other. The theory that certain 
families are “predisposed” to the disease is not a sufficient 
explanation. New families moving into these houses of infection 
will also contract the disease. The poison lurks in the house; 
the existing conditions of lack of light and air affect the health of 
the inmates and make them liable to succumb to the disease. 

Two factors are essential in the development of consumption. 
First, a certain “susceptibility,” which can be increased in great 
measure by insanitary environment, overcrowding, lack of ventila- 
tion and sunlight. 

Secondly, the microbe, or bacillus of tubercle itself. A 
susceptible person provides suitable soil for the seeds of the disease. 
The infectious nature of the disease is not sufficiently recognised, 
and so consumptives spread infection amongst their families and 
friends, particularly those who nurse them. The average person 
has only a vague idea that phthisis is infectious. People will sleep 
in the same bed with a consumptive patient, ignorant of the risk 
they run. Popular ignorance of the nature of the disease is in 
great part responsible for the prevalence of this terrible scourge. 
Let the people realise that it is preventable, that it is a disease of 
squalid dwellings and unhealthy homes, or carelessness and dirt, 
and they may be aroused to take that interest in their own welfare 
which will compel reform of existing evils. 

Most people are aware that tubercular disease is caused by a 
“germ.” This germ, the tubercle bacillus, was discovered in 1882 by 
Koch. _It is present in the lungs of phthisical people, and the 
expectoration coughed up by them, and here is where danger lies. 
Thousands of tubercle bacilli pass into the air from the dried 
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sputum, to be inhaled by other people more or less predisposed to 
the disease. In dark, insanitary, airless dwellings the bacilli thrive 
like the proverbial bay-tree, and it has been proved that they will 
retain their power of infectivity for months under suitably insani- 
tary conditions. On the other hand, in houses where there is a 
proper supply of air and sunlight, the tubercle bacillus is rendered 
innocuous in a very short time. Sunlight and fresh air are its 
deadliest enemies, so that sanitary reform directly diminishes the 
power of the bacillus of consumption. In the second place, 
housing reform by the provision of healthful surroundings for the 
poor increases their physical powers of resisting the disease. A 
healthy person may inhale tubercle bacillus with impunity; the 
weak, physically degenerate individual has very little chance against 
the disease. A person may contract tubercular disease in two ways. 
First, by inhalation into the lungs from the air containing the 
invisible bacillus derived from the dried expectoration of anyone 
having the disease, and, secondly, from the ingestion of tuberculous 
meat and milk. The danger is greater with regard to milk which 
is generally taken raw, whereas meat goes through the process of 
cooking, which destroys in some measure the bacilli present. Milk 
also is the main food of young children, and a considerable amount 
of tubercular disease must be attributed to the consumption of 
infected cows’ milk. It is alleged that “the disease is acquired in 
children largely by ingestion through swallowing tuberculous 
milk.” 

How can tubercular disease be prevented? The extermination 
of the tubercle bacillus is not only a possibility, but, in the opinion 
of many health authorities, a probability of the not far distant 
future. Pasteur declared that it was within the power of man to 
make all parasitic diseases disappear from the earth, and a deter- 
mined crusade against consumption would definitely hasten the 
progress of extermination. 

Housing reform and improved sanitary legislation are the first 
steps; compulsory notification of tubercular disease, disinfection 
and removal of cases to institutions, or hospitals, for treatment. A 
great deal has been done already; a great deal more remains to be 
done. Thousands of pounds are spent by charitable people on 
hospitals ; thousands more ought to be spent in the prevention of 
the disease. Cure is unnecessary if we take steps to prevent the 
disease altogether. State regulations with regard to meat and 
milk supplies are urgently called for. Municipal effort is necessary 
to remedy the evils of insanitation and overcrowding. The decline 
of the death rate from phthisis during the last 50 years is an 
indication that the disease might be stamped out altogether. In 
1891-1900 there were 58 deaths from tuberculosis for every 100 in 


1851-1860, 
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The hope that tuberculosis will be gradually extinguished 
derives support from the progress made of late years in the matter 
of better housing and improved sanitary conditions amongst the 
poorer classes. The work of clearance of slums, erection of clean 
and wholesome dwellings at a moderate rent is being carried out 
in every large town at the present moment, and coincident with 
housing reform we shall see the gradual extinction of the great 
white plague in this country. 

But, despite the great amount that has already been achieved 
with regard to housing reform, the slum problem is still far from 
a solution. In London alone there are nearly 300,000 one-roomed | 
dwellings, and in many of the one and two-roomed “homes” there 
will be six and eight children in addition to the parents. Anyone 
who has worked in the slums knows that drink and vice and 
disease are most evident where there is overcrowding. Misery 
and squalor breed apathy and the craving for drink. The children 
from these dwellings show evidence of physical and mental inferior- 
ity and degeneration in direct proportion to the sanitary condition 
of their homes. The children from the two-roomed dwellings are 
inferior to those from better homes. The children from one- 
roomed homes are the worst of all. Vigorous reform with regard 
to housing gnd sanitation is the only means of checking the 
physical degeneration we hear so much of just now. It has been 
said that for every slum house destroyed, 50 others are springing 
up all round the great towns, which will have to be destroyed in 
their turn. Jerry-built tenements are crammed down in narrow 
streets with impunity on the outskirts of London for the profit of 
the builder and owner. The day will come when garden cities 
and garden suburbs will be established by public authorities on the 
lines of Bourneville and Port Sunlight. Given the proper public 
spirit, the realization by the people of the fact that disease and 
misery can be largely exterminated by the joint efforts of health 
and municipal authorities and private enterprise, and in a dozen 
years our present slums might be replaced by wholesome, health- 
ful dwellings for everybody. The cost would be repaid by the 
resultant saving of health and life and, indirectly, of money to the 
‘ nation. Consumption kills men and women in their prime, and the 
prevention of the disease would mean an enormous saving of life 
during the*most useful years, and consequently a great gain to the 
nation. 

“National Health” is one of the watchwords of the day. 


ELIZABETH-SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 

















A SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION 
FOR LONDON. 


FOR many years, Stratford has held an anniversary festival in 
honour of Shakespeare. And rightly so; for its illustrious citizen 
was born and educated, died and was buried there. But, after all, 
the poet’s working life was not passed there, nor did his genius 
develop there. It was not in the sleepy little Warwickshire town 
that he acquired his vast knowledge of human nature; not there 
that he learnt to gauge the feelings, the intuitions and the sym- 
pathies of refined womanhood. He might have met there his 
clowns, his grave-diggers, and his rude mechanicals, but not his 
swashbucklers, his philosophers, or his wits. 

Shakespeare left Stratford early in life; but his genius 
developed late. He made no mark at school; of his youth, all 
that is known is that he married at eighteen and probably got into 
trouble through poaching When about the year 1586, he 
arrived in the capital, he is supposed to have followed the not very 
intellectual calling of holding other people’s horses. Had he lived 
out his life in Stratford, the world might never have heard of him— 
at least as adramatist. Stratford owes much to Shakespeare, but 
Shakespeare owes little to Stratford. No, it was in London that 
his genius developed; in London that he acquired his 
vast vocabulary of fifteen thousand words; in London, that his 
wit sharpened itself against that of his fellow men; and in London 
that he gained that knowledge of practical stage-craft without 
which he might have failed as a playwright. 

London would therefore seem to have as much claim upon his 
memory as has Stratford. But it will be objected that, while 
Stratford can show the house where he was born and the church in 
which he was buried, London can show nothing—anot even Crosby 
Hall. Can it not? The writer hopes to show by convincing 
evidence that London still possesses a building closely connected 
with the poet’s life and superior to any that can be found in 
Stratford. 

Time has devoured much, and the great fire of 1666 more. 
The first swept away many an ancient landmark and many a build- 
ing associated with great names, but there was one quarter which 
it never reached. It did not cross London Bridge. Southwark, 
which then formed an outer ward of London, was never 
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attacked. Shakespeare may have resided for a time in Bishops- 
gate, though this is very doubtful; but there is no doubt whatever 
that he lived in Southwark. We have it on the unimpeachable 
authority of Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, that he lived 
for years near the Bear Garden in Southwark, and consequently 
near the Globe Theatre, of which he was one of the proprietors. 
Now the site of the Globe Theatre is well known. It stood in the 
yard of what is now the Anchor Brewery, in Park Street. Shakes- 
peare’s connection with it lasted from 1594 to 1613, when it was 
burnt down. Now it was within this period that, in the opinion of his 
biographer, Sidney Lee, his noblest works were written (1597 to 
1618), and Southwark may claim to shine with the reflected glory 
of them. The prints of that period show Bankside, as the district 
is named, to have been a pleasant leafy spot with the Bishop of 
Winchester’s park near by, and Lambeth Marsh and St. George’s 
Fields beyond. Besant, in his South London, describes it as “the 
pleasure garden of London,” and states that from 3,000 to 4,000 
people were landed there from boats daily. The position of the 
house occupied by Shakespeare is unknown; but it may be safely 
affirmed that a poet would not be content unless he had a view of 
the river. The river at this date deserved the name of Silvery 
Thames: 
“Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, full,” 

as Denham wrote not many years later. Fishermen then cast 
their nets there, and the flash of the leaping salmon and the bright 
blue gleam of the kingfisher were familiar to the sight. One can 
picture the poet at his study window, soothed by the hum of the 
water as it rushed through the narrow arches of London Bridge, 
gazing dreamily, with uplifted pen, across the river. His thoughts 
elsewhere, he is only dimly conscious of the noble nave and spire- 
less tower of old St. Paul’s, and of the gloomy bastions of Baynard’s 
Castle opposite, the latter the property of “W. H,,” Earl of 
Pembroke. Suddenly, his reverie is broken and his vision 
once more becomes clear as he watches in its passage down the 
stream, a craft conveying some State prisoner to the Tower. His 
pen resumes its work, but is again uplifted at the sound of a fanfare 
coming from the state barge of the great Elizabeth on her way to 
her palace at Greenwich. 

The poet, in his journeys to the City, and, especially, to the 
Mermaid, no doubt frequently took boat; but often, too, must he 
have walked over the only bridge that then existed: the latter 
more particularly when accompanied by his friends Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who lived within a few yards of him. At the foot of 
London Bridge, the trio would pass a beautiful old church with a 
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square tower. This church contained the tomb of the first English 
poet, Gower, and many a time must they have entered the building 
and gazed upon the memorial of their great forerunner. In 1607 
Shakespeare’s younger brother, Edmund, was buried there “with 
a forenoon knell of the great bell,” and, judging from the amount 
of the fee paid, with much ceremony. Again, all three were doubt- 
less present—certainly Shakespeare himself. The same year saw 
the interment of the poet Dyer; perhaps best known as the author 
of “Grongar Hill,” and again it is likely that Shakespeare was 
amongst the mourners. The church in question was originally 
the Priory Church of St. Mary Overy, or St. Mary of the Bank (cf. 
the German Ufer, a bank). In 1540 it became the parish church, 
and was generally known as St. Saviour’s. As such, it was 
Shakespeare’s parish church. Indeed, in a straight line, it was 
less than 300 yards from the Globe Theatre. It is almost certain, 
therefore, that it was attended regularly by him. Shakespeare, 
notwithstanding his share of the coarseness of the age, was a 
religiously minded man, and had a wonderful knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. It has been inferred from his writings, that he must have 
been familiar with every book contained in it. Moreover, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s wrote his epitaph But setting aside any 
pious reason for his attendance, it must be remembered that at that 
time, those who did not attend Church were heavily fined. The 
poet had good reason to know this, for his own father, when reduced 
in fortune, was included in a list of nine persons who “coom not to 
church for fear of processe of debtte.” This fear was doubtless 
held as sufficient excuse. And Shakespeare had special reasons for 
obeying the law, and keeping in favour with the authorities, since 
he followed a calling which was considered by many unholy. The 
puritans of the time were continually agitating against the theatres, 
and in 1600 very nearly succeeded in reducing their number from ten 
to two—a measure to be followed, no doubt, by their complete sup- 
pression. Now Shakespeare, unlike the ordinary genius, whose pre- 
eminence in one direction is apt to be balanced by fatuity in others, 
was a very practical man, with a keen eye to money matters, and 
very unlikely to take any unnecessary risk by staying away from 
church. Taking, therefore, into consideration that he had both a 
high and a low motive, it seems reasonable to conclude that our 
great poet was a regular, and not merely an occasional, attendant 
at church. St. Saviour’s is now known as Southwark Cathedral. 

Here then, we have a_ beautiful London building, still 
existing, with which Shakespeare was intimately connected, 
and the building is worthy of the connection. Of great 
antiquity, and of beautiful Gothic architecture, Southwark 
Cathedral is closely associated with the history, the romance 
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and the poetry of this country. In architecture, it displays every 
period of the Pointed Style, from Early English to Late 
Perpendicular, and as in the MHarvard, Winslow, Tudor. 
In the former, it is almost uniquely rich, and even the 
absorbed looking crowd of business men crossing London Bridge, 
can hardly fail to notice the triple lancet windows—that archi- 
tectural symbol of the Trinity. These windows are in the Lady 
Chapel, perhaps the most interesting part of the building. This 
alone is capable of seating 400 persons, and, but for some heraldic 
difficulty, might well be the Chapel of the Victorian Order, as 
suggested some time ago by the writer. Westminster Abbey has 
long held the Chapel of the Order of the Bath; St. Paul’s has now 
a chapel for the Order of St. Michael and St. George. There re- 
mains an Order without a Chapel, and a Chapel without an Order, 
and it would seem a pity to keep them apart. 

Of the historical associations of Southwark Cathedral, there 
may be mentioned the trial in this same Lady Chapel by Bishops 
Bonner and Gardiner, of the Anglican martyrs, amongst whom were 
Hooper and Bradford; and the marriage in 1406 of the Earl of 
Kent (grandson of the Fair Maid of Kent), to Lucia, daughter of 
the Duke of Milan, the bride being given away by King Henry 
the Fourth. 

Another event, both historical and romantic, which took place 
here, was the marriage of the poet king, James the First of Seot- 
land, to the Lady Joan Beaufort. 

“The fairest or the freshest youngé flower 
That e’er I saw methought before that hour.” 

In the whole history of this country, there is no more romantic 
episode than the falling in love of this imprisoned king with the 
niece of his captor, the fourth Henry. 

There is another romantic association with this church to 
which, as far as the writer knows, no attention has been drawn. 
It has been a custom from time immemorial for pilgrims, before 
starting out, to assemble in church, where special prayers are 
offered up and the Veni Creator Spiritus is sung. Can it be 
doubted that it was in this church that the Canterbury Pilgrims 
assembled before starting on their journey, from the Tabard over 
the way—at least until the hospital was dedicated to St. Thomas? 

But the great association of Southwark Cathedral, as is only 
appropriate in the case of a church attended by the Prince of Poets, 
is with poetry. Here, as has already been mentioned, our earliest 
poet, Gower, was buried, and the tomb showing his recumbent 
figure, with his three books beside him, has been a prominent 
feature for five hundred years. In addition, the two Elizabethan 
dramatists, Fletcher and Massinger, and the poet, Dyer, are all 
interred here, and windows have been put up to their memory. 
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Now, since the building with which Shakespeare was connected 
is ecclesiastical, there is only one form that a commemoration can 
take, namely, that of a special service in the cathedral. 
It is only with this that the writer is at present concerned. But 
he would be only too pleased if a Water Pageant could be added. 
Such a procession might go from Westminster to Bankside, where, 
on a platform formed of a number of barges, a rough reproduction 
of the Globe Theatre might be erected. 

Perhaps that may come later; but let us in any case have the 
Commemoration Service next year. 

About a month before Shakespeare Day, in this current year, 
the writer drew up a scheme similar to that which follows, and 
presented it to the notice of the Bishop of the diocese. It was 
discussed by his lordship with the Chapter, and received with 
considerable favour. Unfortunately, it was found that the time 
was too short for anything to be done this year, and the request 
was made that the scheme be brought before them again in the 
very beginning of the year 19009, fortified, if possible, by some ex- 
pression of a desire for it from the outside. 

This support the writer now seeks to obtain; and he solicits 
expressions of opinion from all lovers of the poet; but, especially, 
from those in active connection with literature and the drama, and 
from Shakespeare Societies in all parts of the world. Letters may 
be addressed to the author under cover to the Editor of this 
Review (51, Old Bailey, E.C)). , 

The following are the chief points of the scheme :— 

(1.) That an anniversary Shakespearian Service be held 
in Southwark Cathedral. 

(2.) That the time for holding it be about four o’clock, 
so as to suit actors and actresses. 

(3.) That the preacher be, if possible, a Shakespearian 
scholar, and the service be largely musical. 

(4.) That for purposes of decoration, the flowers of 
Ophelia, combined with Laurel, be employed, and that they 
take the form of ropes, wreaths and lyres; but not, as being 
too funereal, of crosses. 

(5.) That the societies linking Church and Stage be 
asked to undertake the decorations. 

(6.) That the offertory be given to the Cathedral Build- 
ing Fund. 

The last of these points may require explanation. It might 
be thought that the Shakespeare Statue Fund should benefit ; but 
the Chapter must be just before it is generous. The financial 
condition of this beautiful historical edifice has long been a source 
of great anxiety; but, more especially, since the lamented death of 
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Sir Frederick Wigan, who so nobly supported it. The building 
fund had been starved for years, and when the Parish Church was 
converted into a Cathedral, the expenses became greater, and the 
strain more acute, But that the erection of this new see was a 
necessity, is shown by the self abnegation of Dr. Talbot in 
surrendering a thousand a year,of his stipend in order to make 
the scheme possible. 

The Shakespeare Statue Committee has decided that the sur- 
plus, if any, shall be devoted to the promotion of the representation 
of Shakespeare’s plays; but it will be found by no means easy to 
allocate the various sums without creating jealousy. The writer 
therefore suggests that it would be better to devote the surplus to 
the one London building associated with the poet—Shakespeare’s 
old church. 

RALPH WINNINGTON LEFTWICH, M.D. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


NEITHER does it come from Heaven nor from Hell, nor yet from 
nowhere, but from somewhere. 
What is it? How known among men? 
Desire. 
For what? Fame or wealth or power? 
Nay! for none of these. 
Light or ease or goods to join? 
Nay! for none of these. 
For death ? 
Aye; for death. 
Where shall we plant it this night? 
In the breast of Oliver Cromwell. 
Whom shall he slay? 
His King. 
And wherefore ? 
Because so it seemeth good in the sight of the Lord. 
Ye mock? 
We do. 
Will ye follow me? 
We will follow thee. 
Singing as ye go? 
Singing as we go. 
Death is the song we sing to-night, 
Giving to man a stolen right, 
Wending our way with noiseless tread, 
Snapping once more the lively thread. 
Such is a subtle truth gleaned from a study of the past. 


Oliver Cromwell will live among men as the slayer of his 
King, but he will also live as, perhaps, the best illustration of the 
workings of genius or the faculty of creation in a fanatically-sound 
mind. Fanatically-sound is here used because it is conceivable 
that genius might be lodged in a mind both fanatic and unsound. 
Now, what have we? One and the same mind compelled to lodge 
this dual authority in excess at the expense of the other faculties 
of the mental habitation, which are themselves powers under 
control. Nor is the result other than natural. On the one hand 
genius encroaches upon the space properly allotted by Nature to 
the housing of the faculties—and thus to their detriment: on the 
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other fanaticism usurps part of the remaining space with a like 
effect. Hence, the remaining inmates of the mental habitation 
must suffer. Andtheydo. And to such an extent that some, owing 
to the scanty accommodation available, are of less stature than is 
good for the well-being of the whole. Now, there is reason to 
suppose that chief in importance of the faculties proper to the 
mental habitation is the determining influence, herein and other- 
wise termed that for administration. This, as the regulator of our 
thoughts and actions, is the director of our affairs. Diminish it, 
and the wastrel weakly, struggling against temptation, presents to 
view; abolish it, and the jabbering idiot asserts himself. And, 
indeed, it is to be considered, and may be held with reason, that of 
all the faculties this can least afford a reduction in size. Neither 
is it well with any mind that maintains a determining influence 
less than efficient. For, if it do so, excuse is given to an inordinate 
display of the passions natural to man and invitation to a similar 
exhibition of those acquired. Ambition creeps in apace, and, with 
unsparing insistence, provokes its claim to additional lodging. Nor 
does it suffer denial, neither is any limit put upon its growth. And 
all this at the expense of the whole. Similarly, genius and 
fanaticism prosper at the expense of the other inmates of the 
mental habitation, when once they suffer an undue increase in 
stature. And in the mind of Oliver Cromwell there is to be noted 
the exercise of the triple authority: genius, fanaticism, and 
ambition. Each was a subordinate, yet each affected the state 
of a master. Thus the mind was set at variance with itself, now 
inclining to the one and now to the other. At one time investing 
genius with the right of action; at another, fanaticism; upon 
occasion, ambition. Small wonder then that the manifestations of 
a mind so constituted were eccentric in nature. Small wonder that 
Oliver Cromwell gave unto the world a strange sight—one man 
cutting another’s throat the while he chanted a psalm. 


Did Charles Stuart deserve less than death? Who may 
answer with effect? Not I; nor we who voice our sentiments 
with scant regard for truth, and less for that kindly feeling 
toward our fellows, which is inseparable from charity ; nor we who 
dismiss from our armchairs the mistakes of our generals upon the 
field of battle with iess knowledge of a gun than a chi!d has of a 
rattle. Oliver Cromwell attempted the answer. And, as is natural 
to those who wish to shirk the onus of a great decision, shielded 
himself behind a greater. And yet not altogether. To the 
student of this mind there are many saddening disclosures. Not 
the least of which is a tenacity of purpose, admirable when 
exhibited to the welfare of others, but detestable when employed 
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in the fulfilment of selfish ends. That he was so possessed may be 
inferred from a careful study of the many perplexities into which 
his lively thread is being for ever thrown. Note it in his behaviour 
toward the Stuart family. He slew the sire, yet cursed his under- 
lings for their inability similarly to serve the son. And if a man 
be determined to work an end he is apt to grant a fairer hearing 
to the dictates of ambition than to the promptings of conscience 
in his selection of ways and means. And of all counsellors am- 
bition is the most to be distrusted because the most artful in 
apology. And so because it is at once the master and servant of 
subtleties in argument which too often incline the disciple to for- 
sake the paths of rectitude, and follow those of a doubtful morality. 
Nor must it be forgotten that it is in the nature of man to make 
mental arrangements whereby inclination may prosper in a decision 
between right and wrong. So, too, Oliver Cromwell. Goaded by 
an ambition he was powerless to bridle, determined on his course 
by the representations of an intellectual precocity so invariably the 
accompaniment of genius, smarting beneath the lash of a scourging 
fanaticism, he yielded a blind submission to the triple authority, 
and, by so doing, furthered his ambition, secured to the play of his 
genius a wider field, and satished for a time the demands of 
fanaticism. Now, mark the subtlety. Appearing before all men 
as the chosen instrument of a greater, he affected piety in his 
decisions, and thus shielded himself behind a greater. He knew, 
none better, that in an age when men’s hearts were stirred to a 
religious fervour, when men’s minds were largely persuaded not 
alone of the existence of a God, but of His ubiquity here below, 
when cant and superstition stood for true religion, the man who 
cloaked his designs beneath a Godly apparel was the man who 
disarmed the scruples of the hesitating to advantage, and with the 
least possible fear of a return. Such may be considered the state 
of the man who was called upon to decide whether or no Charles 
Stuart was deserving the penalty of death; ambitious, a genius, 
and fanatical." Hence, it may be urged in his defence that he was 
not as the other men were. And this because with him genius 
inspired, and fanaticism applauded, the horrid deed. Doubtless 
many of his abettors in this bloody proceeding were actuated by 
motives of revenge; others, by hope of resulting gain; others 
again, were intimidated into an unwilling adhesion; all borrowed 
from the master-mind. Not so Oliver Cromwell. To him, at least, 
the voice of a people crying aloud for order and redress of 
grievances was a call to be obeyed by the patriot and the man. 
Nor could he blind himself to the fact that his country stood in 
need of a leader—one who would minister to the several necessi- 
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ties of the hour with skill and sagacity. So he construed the 
situation, and accepted the call as his mission upon earth. But 
with reservations. Did he desire the death of his King? There 
is reason to suppose he did. Consider the ruling of ambition. 
Charles Stuart must die. For in him was embodied the chief 
obstacle to that supreme control over mind and matter which alone 
could satisfy the yearnings of his despotic nature. He had a great 
heart, this sinister Puritan, and a spirit impatient of control. This 
obstacle could not be pushed to one side, neither could it be allowed 
to exist. It could not be made to disappear in the night-time; 
therefore, it must be dissipated in the daylight, openly, and in the 
sight of all men, without attempt at concealment or apology, as by 
doing this suspicion would be hindered and confidence promoted. 
Then, when the King was no longer a power in the land, and the 
King’s son little more, when the royal presence no longer over- 
shadowed the approaches to the Throne, then, but not until then, 
he would rule. Consider the ruling of genius. Charles Stuart 
dead, his son in exile—perhaps soon to share the fate of his sire— 
who more fit to fill the vacant Throne than he? Who more able 
to advance, direct, and control the minds of men? Who more 
able to collect and employ to advantage the resources of the 
Empire ?—to open up a wider sphere for the utility of England 
as a Christian power ?—to establish a record in the world’s history 
which should prove that natural rulers are seldom born to crowns? 
Who, indeed? His very soul cried aloud within him: “Thou 
art the man.” Consider the ruling of fanaticism. “Behold, it 
seemeth good in the sight of the Lord that I do this thing. For 
most unworthy though I am, am I not His chosen servant? And 
shall I, who have basked in the sunshine of my Master’s favour 
and tasted of the sweets cf His bounty, who have sung His praises 
in the closet and the open, who have known His aid in seed-time 
and in harvest, permit to live what must be an abomination in His 
sight, and a spoiler of His Image? No; Charles Stuart must die. 
Not because he is mine enemy, but because he is an hatred in the 
sight of the Lord, and a blot upon the face of this earth. Verily, O 
God, Thou alone are great and holy, and worthy of all honour and 
praise. Succour me, I beseech Thee, in this decision. Sustain me 
in the performance of this deed. As of a surety my blood runneth 
to water and my courage melteth into nothingness. Sing, my 
heart, sing thy praises unto the Lord thy God. For He is the 
giver of all good things and the lover of all men.” 


These, and the like considerations, compel the following belief. 
Had Cromwell possessed genius in less quantity, he dared 
not have sanctioned the death of his King. Had he been other 
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than a fanatic he must have disapproved the proceeding. Had 
he been less ambitious prudence must have asserted her sway and 
stayed his hand. As it was, his mind could not house a reasoning 
perspicuity of sufficiency to negative the act. And if a mind be 
deficient in a reasoning perspicuity it inclines to invent where 
invention is accessory to the ruling persuasion. Every man is, or 
was, or is to be, whatsoever you like. What he really is is known 
only to his God. And, according to a man’s persuasion, so are his 
fellows ; good, bad, or indifferent. If he be with large conceptions 
he will view with a discriminating eye the qualities of his kind, 
neither adding to nor taking from, nor yet interpreting to justify a 
previous notion. If he be with small conceptions he will invest 
with additional worth qualities rightly considered estimable, and 
immoderately condemn those deservedly condemned; thereby 
neglecting the moderate in criticism, which is the desirable. But 
if he lack in reasoning perspicuity he will be wayward in his con- 
clusions, often praising where blame is proper or interpreting in 
accordance with a preconceived theory, but always agreeably to 
the ruling persuasion. Charles Stuart, when walking through his 
grounds, chances upon a daisy. Which, plucking, he examines 
attentively, delights in the conformation, and ventures to hope he 
may shortly meet the Maker thereof; since so much excellence in 
the created argues benevolence in the Creator. And so because 
a besetting love of the beautiful is opposed to harshness in the 
possessor. Now, mark the construction put upon this expression 
of confidence by his sinister companion. To say that beauty in 
the created argues benevolence in the Creator is very right; but to 
be desirous of quitting this world supposes an indifference to the 
fruits of the creation which is contrary to a love of God. And of 
all failings ingratitude is the least to be excused since benefits 
conferred is love ransacked. And so on, and so on, through 
thought to speech and speech to action, until at last Charles Stuart 
is without a single redeeming feature whereon to found his claim 
to worth. Moreover, the mind of the fanatic will magnify; the 
which is characteristic. Common to all men is the sense of duty, 
but proper to the fanatic the perversion of this sense in a particular 
direction at the expense of reason. Be it duty to God or country 
or art or self, the end is the same; a service without limit or reason. 
Witness the lover of an art become more and more abandoned in 
his devotion until at last he is merely the instrument of its will, 
careless of everything else upon this earth save its expression. 
So, too, the religious fanatic. Wholly concerned with his duty to 
God he neglects his duty to man, and the natural claims made upon 
the affections by his kind; claims that cannot rightly be denied 
by mortality to mortality. All men are brothers, and as such 
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worthy of a like honour. And it is incumbent upon every man to 
be kindly disposed towards his fellows. Since all men are equal 
in the matter of their estate upon this earth if unequal in the 
circumstance appertaining thereto. Yet, how different the teaching 
of fanaticism. All men are brothers, and as such worthy of a like 
honour who affect the object of adoration. But if any affect not 
this object then he is a man without a man’s credentials, and of 
less account than the very stones beneath his feet. So it were 
better for a mother to be robbed of her young by the rude hand of 
death than by the merciless decree of fanaticism. As of all the 
states which vex the human mind the fanatical is the most to be 
feared because the most bloodily-inclined, being big with disaster 
to mankind howsoever evidenced and wheresoever found. Mercy 
is an abomination in its sight: pity, a folly; excuse, an invention 
of the Evil one. Small wonder then that in the eyes of such every 
trivial fault should assume the proportions of a grievous sin, every 
awkward expression the nature of blasphemy. And if to this state 
be added that appreciation of mortal littleness so instinctive of 
genius the effect is two-fold. As whilst God increases, man 
decreases, in stature. Thus God is shaped anew to the pattern of 
an individual mould, whilst man and his appointments are un- 
reasonably belittled. Thus God is extravagantly affected, whilst 
the conduct of man is immoderately denounced. And of all men 
Oliver Cromwell was a thing of no account when alone with his 
God. Hence the intensity of those emotions which urged him to 
be up and doing, lest another sun should set upon the lively form 
of a King who sought forgiveness at the hands of an injured God 
Finally, it is not well in a man so to covet an object as for its 
attainment to become the sole expression of his sympathies here 
below. For if he be so inclined he loses in principle what he gains 
in practice. And this because his desire to possess becomes more 
and more intense with every passing day, and his methods of 
attainment less and less subject to moral persuasion. Unhappy 
state; Heaven help the exponent. As of a surety he were better 
dead to the mysteries of life than alive to the miseries which must 
sooner or later reward a devotion to self. Nor is this all. Man 
being prone to prosper at the expense of his neighbours is ren- 
dered careful of self in all his dealings with others. It is natural 
in the seller to cheapen the buyer’s purchase by the weight of the 
wrapping-paper, unnatural to take such into account. But if a 
man labour to effect purposes of no ordinary nature he is rendered 
extraordinary in his care of self. And being so far instructed he 
is beset with difficulties when called upon to discuss the rival claims 
of duty and inclination. To decide against the former were to 
cheapen his claim to worth, whilst to discount the latter were to 
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scant the chances of success. What is to be done? Both cannot 
prosper in a decision ; one must suffer. Too often it is duty which 
suffers, rarely inclination. And this because ambition constitutes 
itself the arbiter in the majority of cases, and, by becoming the 
determining factor in an expression of confidence, decides the dis- 
cussion in favour of inclination. But stay—as if to avenge, this: 
violation of the proper fate or chance or destiny, or what you will, 
arranges as often as not that folly shall prosper co-equally with 
inclination in an expression of confidence. And, indeed, this twain 
too often join forces in the conduct of the world’s affairs, to be 
considered other than allies. And it is largely to their joint exer- 
tions we owe the many curious decisions affecting every page of 
history. So again—small wonder Oliver Cromwell gave unto the 
world a strange sight—one man cutting another man’s throat the 
while he chanted a psalm. 


Churchmen and statesmen, warriors and patriots, draw near ; 
nearer yet. Nay, why linger in the palace gardens to extol the 
beauties of nature when one of nature’s over-lords is about to pass 
away. Pass on; pass on; for our business to-night is with the 
Angel of Death, and will brook no delay. Truly, a perfection in 
art, and devised with cunning skill, but the handiwork of man, and 
so shall persist but a day. Therefore, pass on, for time presses,. 
and even now we may be too late. Up the stairs: higher still, 
higher yet. Now pause, for we stand without the chamber where- 
in is being enacted the last act in a great drama. Step ever so 
softly vou cannot tread too lightly. Now enter and be advised. 
Aye, we may well fail to recognise the General Oliver Cromwell in 
that stricken form upon the bed. And yet itis he. And with him 
are a chosen few who are come to bear him company in his last 
moments. In very truth the man must have had some softness in 
his disposition that the women grieve so sorely ; in equal truth some 
tyranny that the men shrink abashed at his gaze. But how great 
the change. Where now is the man of action who led his self- 
instructed troops so often to victory? Where now is the man of 
blood, who, with a psalm upon his lips and murder in his heart, 
carried war and devastation into the vales of a neighbouring 
country—ruthlessly puttting to the sword defenceless men, women, 
and children? Where now is the man of wrath who undid by a 
stamp of the foot and an angry exclamation the work of centuries? 
Gone—as completely as if he had never been. And in his stead 
is one so far indifferent to the affairs of this world as to be lost to: 
the persuasion of all that is. Gone are his ambitions—there only 
remains the intense desire to appear well in the sight of his God. 
Note the pathetic entreaty in his eyes as he questions the priest 
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with regard to the ordering of grace. And notice, too, the long- 
drawn sight of relief that rewards the lying answer. But hence 
all of us. Away! away! Get us gone, I say, lest our ears collect 
a sound it is not well to hear—a sound to haunt us hereafter. 
None may hear it and forget. For it is—the wail of the living for 
the dead. 


W. H. LISTER. 
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ROSE-FAITH. 
[From the Swiss poet, Gottfried Keller.] 


I. 


Thy Faith doth bedeck thee, my roseate child, 
And gleams in thy face fair and bright ; 
Thy Hope humbly praiseth so blessed and mild, 
Thy Maker the Monarch of Light. 
Thus dewy flowers teach this truth they have gained 
From bramble and thorny wayside ; 
Since the rose to a ray of reason attained 
A Gardener never hath died. 


2. 


The Rose, with a fragrance so fresh and so rare, 
Deems morning so fadeless and long ; 

The Gardener gazes and watches with care 
Lest gray hairs lack gladness and song. 

To-day may be spring and bright blossom of May, 
To-morrow frost nips far and wide ; 

Yet since the Rose thought from that gift and that ray 
A Gardener never hath died. 


3. 

Hence glistens so proudly the dew that must die 

On leaves as they quiver at night ; 
The lily, the queen, sways and whispers a sigh ; 

What joy hymn the birds in their flight! 

Hence hallows the Garden bright day and its toil 

With flutes and fine cymbals aside ; 
Ere since the Rose thought from that hour on the soil 

A Gardener never hath died. 

MAURICE TODHUNTER. 








Jona. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


We are afraid that the most we can say on behalf of Mr. 
Paulin’s “No Struggle for Existence—No Natural Selection,” is 
that it is, in its way, a curiosity. In the first place, the author 
believes that this “ Critical Examination of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Darwinian Theory,” is the first such examination which 
has been made! In the next place, the author tells us that he 
changed his opinion while his work was in the press, but has not 
altered that part of the work which was already printed. He wrote 
his chapter on “ Natural Selection,” while believing that the higher 
forms of life had been evolved from lower forms; but “ short as 
the time is which has elapsed between the body of this work hav- 
ing passed through the press and the writing of this Preface, I have 
found strong, and to myself incontrovertible, reasons for recon- 
sidering my views in regard to the doctrine of a material evolution 
from lower to higher forms of life.” Then he allots ten or twelve 
pages of preface to the reasons for his change of opinion. We do 
not think we can promise the author any great success in inducing 
his readers to accept his conclusions. A man who denies that there 
is in nature a struggle for existence on the ground “ that population 
is so related to its food supply that the former cannot increase 
without an antecedent increase of the latter,” is somehow adrift. 
He tells us that a struggle for existence among the carnivora and 
the more prolific herbivora is avoided by the fact that the male 
parents devour the young as soon as born, unless the female parents 
succeed in secreting them for a time from the males; and the 
author does not perceive that he is here giving his case away. 
Again, arguing with an opponent, he says :— 

“You do not exclaim against her waste of life when you 
see Nature producing from a plant thousands of seeds of which 
only one will come to maturity. The same principle prevails 
in the animal kingdom as in the vegetable, and its action is 
accompanied with as little pain in the one as in the other.” 

This denial of pain becouse actual starvation is not the ordinary 
check upon over-population, is curious. It is still more curious to 


1. ‘*No Struggle for Existence ; No Natural Selection.’”? By George Paulin. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
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find the writer of the above going on at once to say that “Such a 
principle as the struggle for existence is one which Nature with all 
her heart abhors.” The great sin of Darwin, however, appears to 
be that he had “no belief in the spiritual world, or in the Divine 
origin of the laws of Nature.” The book falls into two parts, the 
first of which deals with the Struggle for Existence, and Natural 
Selection, or the Evolutional Value of the Individual Variation ; 
and the second part contains chapters on the Malthusian Theory, 
the Law of Population, the Law of Population Illustrated, Retro- 
spect and Forecast, and again the Struggle for Existence. 


The brochure on vivisection® is the essay which obtained the 
prize of £50 offered by the Leigh Browne Endowment for the best 
essay on “the failure of vivisection as a means of promoting the 
healing art in man, with suggested lines for future medical research 
work without employing experimentation on animals.” The essay 
contains, within forty pages, the gist of what can be said on the 
subject, given in a concise form; and it deserves the most serious 
attention. 

The use of electricity has now become so general that some 
knowledge of its laws is indispensable in a large number of indus- 
tries. Numerous text-books have been published to meet this ever- 
increasing demand for information, and we have just received one 
which appears to be of a particularly practical nature, and well- 
adapted to give the student full information on the theory, as well 
as on the every-day applications of electricity.3 In simple language 
which has been well translated into English, the author, Professor 
Kolbe, describes a number of practical experiments, most of which 
can be carried out without very elaborate apparatus, indeed, in 
many cases, the apparatus can be constructed by the student him- 
self. The mistake made by so many writers on this subject of 
assuming a complete knowledge of mathematics to be possessed by 
their students, is not made by Professor Kolbe. Only the simplest 
equations are to be found in the book, and these only in cases 
where they are absolutely necessary. Although the book is 
modestly named an “ Introduction to Electricity,” yet we are of 
opinion that the student after reading it carefully, will know more 
of the subject than would be taught him by the perusal of some 
much more pretentious treatises. 


Ancther work on electricity which has recently appeared is of 
a very different character, being an attempt to penetrate the mystery 


2. ‘*The Failure of Vivisection, and thc Future of Medical Research.” By 
Arabella Kenealy, L.R.C.P., and L.M. (Dublin.) London; Emest Bell, Portugal 


Street, W.C. 
‘An Introduction to Electricity.” By Bruno Kolbe. Translated by J. 


Skelton. London; Trubner and Co., Ltd. 1908. 
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which still surrounds this the most recent of nature’s forces that 
man has adapted to his needs. “Electricity: What Is It?” is the 
problem that Mr. W. D. Verschoyle attempts to solve4 The basis 
of electrical phenomena, as of matter itself, is considered to be an 
entity with a uniplane motion, but the plane itself is supposed to be 
gyrating with all degrees of freedom. This entity is named a 
gyton, the word being, however, also spelt gryon and gyon by the 
author. The gyron has a normal gyrostatic motion, and, when sub- 
jected to extraneous force, it may acquire a translative motion. 
There is a strong family resemblance between this ultimate particle 
of matter and the electron which plays so important a part in 
modern speculations upon the nature of electricity. We say specu- 
lations because from the very nature of the subject experimental 
proof must be almost impossible, and we can only test a theory 
such as that of Mr. Verschoyle by ascertaining whether it can be 
brought into line with all observed phenomena. The author makes 
considerable demands upon his readers by asking them to assume 
that there is no positive or negative electricity, in fact, that there is 
no such thing as electricity at all. With the help of the gyrons 
and three forces, alpha, beta, and gamma, an attempt is made to 
explain practically all forms of motion and matter with which we 
are acquainted. The theory has simplicity in its favour, and Mr. 
Verschoyle shows much ingenuity in bringing our observations into 
harmony with his ideas; but there are many obviously weak points 
in the chain of reasoning, especially in connection with biology. 


To a German source we are also indebted for an excellent 
Text-Book of Botany,5 which has now reached its third English 
edition. That the original German work has reached an eighth 
edition is sufficient evidence of its utility, and we know. of no 
botanical text-book which is at once so concise and at the same 
time so accurate. The language, although technical, is clear and 
to the point, and the 78o illustrations are excellent, and render the 
identification of the objects which they represent quite easy. A 
special feature of this work is a large number of coloured illustra- 
tions, which are not, as in the majority of books, collected at the 
end, but are distributed throughout the text. These illustrations 
are the best we have seen in any botanical work, and with their 
assistance a beginner in botany can have no difficulty in identifying 
the plants. An extensive catalogue of botanical literature, and a 
good index add to the utility of a work that we can confidently 
recommend to every botanist. 


4. ‘Electricity: What is it?” By W. D. Verschoyle. London: Swan 


Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 1908. 
. A Text-Book of Botany.” By Dr. E. Strasburger, Dr. F. Noll, Dr H. 
Schenck, and Dr. G. Korsten. Translated by Dr. W. H. Lang. Third English Edi- 


tion. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 1908 
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Although somewhat late in appearing, Mr. P. Thomas’s Geo- 
logical Description of Tunisia® will be welcome to those who take 
an interest in this little known portion of the French dominions. 
The present volume treats chiefly of the physical geography of the 
country, although it contains much information on geological and 
mineralogical subjects. The present aridity of the country, which 
was fertile at the time of the Carthagenians and Romans, is no 
doubt due to the destruction of the forests, and it is to be hoped 
that the endeavours of the French Government to increase the area 
of cultivated land may meet with success. A number of sketches 
of the more striking geological features of the country are given, 
together with some useful geological maps. 


The Rationalist Press Association have chosen a useful work 
for their latest reprint. Huxley’s “ Man’s Place in Nature,”? is one 
of the classics of the early Darwinian era, and it is a great advan- 
tage to the student of natural history to be able to obtain it in a 
form so cheap, and yet well printed and illustrated. 


Mr. W. E. Collinge has issued his fifth annual report on “ The 
Injurious Insects observed in the Midland Counties during 1907.”8 
With the help of numerous correspondents throughout the district 
covered by the report, the author has placed on record the various 
diseases and pests with which the agriculturist has had to contend 
during 1907. In many cases the most appropriate remedies for the 
pests are given, and the report contains an account of various 
’ original experiments carried out by the author. 


The latest volume of the University Tutorial Series is “ Part 
II. of Geometry,” by W. P. Workman and A. G. Cracknell.”8 The 
method adopted is to avoid all algebraical formule and to prove 
the theories without recourse to Euclid’s proofs. The result is a 
text-book of much simplicity which cannot fail to facilitate the 
work of the student. 


6. ‘Essai d‘une Description Geologique de la Tunisie. Premiere Partie par P. 
Thomas. Paris: Impremiere Nationale. 1907. 

7. ‘*Man’s Placein Nature. By T. H. Huxley. London; Watts and Co. 
I : ° 
“a ‘¢ Report on the Injurious Insects observed in the Midland Counties during 1907.” 
By W. E. Collinge, Cornish Bros., Ltd., Birmingham. 1908. 

. ‘Geometry, Theoretical and Practical.’” By W. P. Workman and A. G. 

Cracknell. London: W. B: Clive. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The author of “ Faith in Man,”! is the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Union of Ethical Societies, the general aim of which Union 
is “ to assert the supreme importance of the ethical factor in all the 
relations of life, personal, social, national, and international, apart 
from all theological and metaphysical considerations.” Mr. Spiller’s 
admirable little book may be described as containing the funda- 
mental idea of the above quotation written large. The value and 
interest of the book are in inverse proportion to its size. The 
author insists upon the autonomy of ethics; in other words, he sees 
in modern ethics “a religion, or system of life, whose foundations 
are human. solidarity, and whose pillars, in accordance with modern 
thought, shall be naturalism, science, humanitariansm, and democ- 
racy.” When once this autonomous ethics shall be generally recog- 
nised, “ we shall have a natural and universal religion or philosophy 
of life.” The author divides his treatment of his subject into eight 
chapters on the Essence of Religion—What is Art?—Ethics and 
Science—The New Faith and Social Reform—The Relation of the 
New Faith to Philosophy—The Test of Progress—A Democratic 
Basis for Education—and the Ethical Movement. Every chapter 
is full of stimulus and suggestiveness. The book is one to be 
carried about and looked into again and again, and carefully pon- 
dered over. We dare not begin to quote passages that specially 
struck us—there would be more than we have room for here. 


We accord a very cordial welcome to this marvellously cheap 
edition of Mr. Vivian’s “Churches and Modern Thought.”2 This 
edition is simply the three and sixpenny edition on somewhat 
smaller paper and in paper cover. The type is the same, and the 
whole of the work (432 pp.) is included. We have already favour- 
ably noticed the library edition and the popular edition of this well- 
written and closely reasoned “Inquiry into the Grounds of Un- 
belief, and Appeal for Candour.” We have also already described 
the book as admirably suited for putting into the hands of 
inquirers ; and now that it is to be had for a shilling, we confidently 
anticipate for it a very much increased circulation. To issue it in 
such a good form at such a price is a bold undertaking; but we 


1. ‘*Faith in Man: The Religion of the Twentieth Century.’”? By Gustav 
Spiller, Author of ‘‘ The Mind of Man,” etc. London; Swan Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 
nett. 

2. “The Churches and Modern Thought.’” By Philip Vivian. London: Watts 
and Co. Is. net. 
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have no doubt that both author and publisher will find the venture 
fully justified. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


We have received the second edition of Mr. Joseph McCabe’s 
“The Truth about Secular Education: Its History and Results.” 2 
the first edition of which we noticed on its appearance in 1906. It 
forms a powerful, and in our opinion, an unanswerable argument for 
secular education and the exclusion of even “simple Bible teaching” 
in our elementary schools. As we have frequently urged in these 
pages and elsewhere, secular education is “the only logical solution 
of the educational problem.” So long as the churches are allowed 
to interfere in national education shall we have the struggle for 
the control of education. We entirely agree with Mr. McCabe 
that the Church has always and consistently been opposed to all 
education outside the narrow sphere of Christian Theology. Mr. 
McCabe completely meets and refutes the attack on the results of 
secular education made by its opponents. He proves conclusively 
that where secular education has been adopted in France, Australia, 
and the United States, the moral results are entirely in favour of 
this system. Unfortunately some of our leading statesmen are 
still in the theological stage—still imbued with mediaeval ideas. 
Mr. Birrell still favours Biblical teaching because “when there is no 
vision, the people perish,” and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bryce 
still believe that at the last election, the nation “rallied to the Bible.” 
These are good instances of the force of religious bias. From our 
own knowledge of working-men’s constituencies, we are convinced 
that they care nothing for this religious strife or its objects. What 
they desire for their children is a sound elementary education, 
mental, moral and physical, free from all theological jargon. For 
after all, even many Christian educationists are constrained to admit 
that the amount of religious teaching now obtaining or likely to 
obtain, is so inadequate and faulty as to be quite worthless. Secular 
education has been tried, notably by Owen in 1800-1828, and it is 
now in vogue in France, Victoria, Australia, Japan, and largely in 
the United States, and it has not been found wanting. From the 
break-up of the Roman Empire with its splendid system of public 
education, the clergy have had the control of education, and a nice 
mess they have made of it. We do not question their sincerity or 


1. ‘ The Truth about Secular Education: Its History and Results.”” By Joseph 
McCabe. Second edition. London: Watts & Co. 1908. 
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their efforts; but from the nature of things, believing as they do, 
they are bound to fight for the control of the schools just as every 
lover of freedom and progress is bound to fight, for their exclusion 
and blighting and deteriorating influence. No one interested in 
this momentous struggle should fail to read this little treatise and 
master its teaching. 


Mr. James F. Hope, formerly member of Parliament for Shefheld, 
the author of “A History of the 1900 Parliament” 2 of which volume 
I. is now before us, will scarcely expect a Liberal reviewer to take 
the same view of the events he describes as he does himself. 
Elected for the specific and avowed object of ending the war, this 
Parliament nevertheless passed two great domestic measures, in- 
volving highly controversial provisions, viz., the Education Act and 
the Licensing Act. Neither of these is covered in the present 
volume, but Mr. Hope fails to recognise that in this legislation the 
Unionist Government broke its pledges to the electorate. He 
seeks to show that the Education Acts were rendered necessary by 
the “Cockerton Judgment,” and that they were not repugnant to 
Liberal educationalists “until the passions of sect and party had 
been revised.” The necessity of the case is obvious, but it was not 
necessary to violate two great constitutional principles,—public con- 
trol and no religious tests. No special pleading will get over the 
fact that the Tory party used their Khaki majority in forcing 
through measures vitiated by a disregard for constitutional princi- 
ples and in violation of their pledges. 


Naturally this volume deals at length with the South African 
War. Whether the war could have been avoided will probably never 
be determined, but we ourselves at the time thought and still 
think it might have been averted. Once the issue of battle how- 
ever, was joined, we were amongst those who considered that it 
must of necessity be fought out to the bitter end, and however much 
we might disapprove of the methods adopted, which preceded the 
declaration of war, we felt in common with the vast majority of 
Englishmen that it was the duty of every citizen to rally to the 
support of the Government. We are bound to add that throughout 
Mr. Hope has obviously endeavoured to write with moderation and 
impartiality, but it is probably impossible for “a militant politician,” 
as he describes himself, to throw entirely aside his political bias 
jwhen dealing with recent political controversies in which he has 
himself taken part ; and indeed, as much may probably be said of 
the mere reviewer. 


2. “A History of the 1900 Parliament.”” By James F. Hope (some time Member 
for Sheffield). Vol. 1. 1900-1901. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
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The Parliament of 1900 was never a great Parliament, and before 
its demise it became probably the least efficient, the weakest 
of any which has sat since the Reform Act. We shall be curious 
to see what apology Mr. Hope has to offer for the last three years 
of its life. 


The City Council For Organisation of Charity has published 
the “Administration of Charity,” 3 by Mr. Arthur Paterson, which 
consists of a series of articles contributed to the Times. We have 
long felt in common with many observers the approaching break- 
down of private charity. In Mr. Paterson we have an authority 
of wide experience and great knowledge. He deals with every 
aspect of the problem with that breadth of view and grasp of the 
conditions in the illuminating fashion which we expect from an 
expert, but which we do not invariably obtain. He treats of the 
children, the widow, the unemployed, the wastrel, the sick and in- 
firm, the cripples, the blind and permanently afflicted and the aged. 
Of the unemployed he shows conclusively, as we expected, that the 
great proportion are really unemployables. Of present charitable 
methods employed in dealing with each of these classes, Mr. Pater- 
son has many admirable criticisms to offer. Many of these per- 
haps have been made before. _It is his conclusion which is new. 
He proposes to bring the subscribers to charity into line and to 
get them to insist upon some scheme of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion, in which each charity shall be linked up with similar charities 
in its group, and each group brought under a central control. Thus 
whilst each will be allowed free play for individuality and healthy 
independence, all institutions alike cah work together for a common 
end, instead of competing for a selfish one. This scheme, which 
is here adumbrated, is unquestionably feasible, and in view of the 
immense amount of money and labour which is wasted under the 
present chaotic system of charitable relief, we trust that no effort 
will be spared, at any rate in London, to carry the scheme through. 


The latest suggested solution which we have met with of the 
religious difficulty in education.is offered in a pamphlet which 
appears to be issued by the author, J. K. C., from Addison House, 
Woodfield Road, Westcliffe-on-Sea. The author dreads the results 
of a secular solution, sympathises with the private schools, and at 
the same time wishes to meet the demands of all parties. So far 
as we can understand, his solution takes the form of “ subsidising 


3. ‘Administration of Charity.”” By Arthur Paterson, Clarke’s Place, Bishopsgate 
Within. The City Council for Geguisaiion of Charity. 1908. 
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public and private schools alike, thus enabling all parents to exer- 
cise their God-given right of being the best judges of the educa- 
tional necessities of their children, with liberty to choose the schools 
and the teaching they prefer.” In this way, moreover, compensa- 
tion would be given to private schools injured beyond recovery 
through rate-paid competition. 


In “A Century of Political Development,’ Mr. Hector Mac- 
pherson has produced just the very book which was wanted. Com- 
mencing with Rousseau and the French Revolution, he presents a 
concise and lucid examination of the evolution of political thought 
up to the present day. He is careful to point out, however, that 
the political factor cannot be isolated. Society in the Middle 
Ages was laid upon religion, and that religion was Romanism. 
Now Romanism was not merely a religion, it was also a political 
power, a power which sought to be supreme in every sphere of 
society. It was consequently antagonistic to individual freedom, 
and herein still lies the danger of Roman Catholicism, which, like 
the Bourbons, has forgotten nothing and learnt nothing. Under 
its supremacy man had duties but no nights. With the French 
Revolution, we get the first successful protest against the Theocracy 
of Rome, and the discussion of the rights of man. From Burke, 
Mr. Maspherson passes to Bentham and James Mill, the Utilitarians, 
John Stuart Mill, and the Philosophical Radicals to Carlyle, Cob- 
den and the Manchester School, Darwin and evolution, Herbert 
Spencer and natural rights, the Socialist movement, Imperialism 
and Imperial Federation. Upon all those phases of thought, Mr. 
Macpherson writes with knowledge, breadth of view and clearness 
of vision. For instance he points out how there is a true as well 
as a false Imperialism. “If there is,” he maintains, “to be a real, 
abiding international life, the main factor must be, not domination, 
but co-operation.” In the present chaotic condition of politics and 
religion, this book is invaluable. ' 


“The Land of the Maple Leaf: or Canada as I saw it,” 5 by 
Mr. B. Stewart, has not been written, as he tells us, to gratify the 
Immigration Department of the Dominion Government, nor the 
various transport companies and emigration touts and agents. On 
the contrary, it forms a striking warning against indiscriminating 
emigration from this country, and a complaint against the absence 


. A Century of Political Development. By Hector Macpherson. Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood & Sons, 1908. 

. ‘The Land of the Maple Leaf: or Canada as I sawit.’”? By Mr. B. Stewart. 
Tilustrated from photographs by the Author. London: George Benthorpe & Sons, 
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of any official organisation. One result of this is that immigrants 
are sent to the eastern and central provinces instead of to the 
western provinces such as British Columbia, where they are really 
needed. 


Thousands of unemployed, says Mr. Stewart, swarm in the 
winter months in the big cities like Toronto and Winnipeg, large 
numbers of them in the receipt of a Government or Municipal aid. 
Wages are no higher generally, and employment no more con- 
tinuous or certain than in England, and prices, owing to protection, 
are far higher. In his chapter on Protection or Free Trade, Mr. 
Stewart, hostile as he is to our present Liberal Government, is 
quite satisfied that Protection is a mistake, even for a new country 
like Canada. The farmers, he says, have become genuinely 
alarmed at the aggressive campaign carried on by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with a view to make the tariff even more pro- 
tective than it is already. And in the towns also the professional 
and business classes are crying out against the high prices of 
commedities. 


As grave misapprehension exists among persons professing to 
be well informed as to the aims and methods of Anarchy, it is not 
surprising that “the man in the street” regards Nihilist, Anarchist, 
and Terrorist, as convertible terms. “Anarchy, its Methods and 
Exponents.”® by Mr. Peter Latouche, is a serious effort on the part 
of an impartial investigator to demonstrate the absurdity of such a 
view. Although Godwin propounded definite Anarchist theories 
before Proudhon was born, the latter is the virtual founder of that 
philosophy ; the central dogma of which, formulated by him in 1840, 
is: “Property is robbery ; property-holders are thieves.” In a later 
work, he lays down the following axioms: “What is the ideal 
society? Anarchy. We desire absolute liberty. Any control of 
man by man is oppression.” Revolutionary Nihilism originated with 
Michael Bakunine, at first an ardent Russian disciple of Proud- 
hon, but from whose doctrines he afterwards deported. “The 
Revolutionist,” according to Bakunine’s “Catechism,” “has only one 
aim, one science—destruction,” whereas Proudhon chose for his 
motto: Destruam et aedificabo. | As Anarchism is the assertion of 
individualism, it follows logically that it is opposed to Socialism, 
which is collectivism, on the one hand, and to Nihilism, which de- 
mands of its adherents implicit obedience, on the other hand. Under 
the blood-stained banner of Anarchy march Utopian dreamers and 


6. ‘Anarchy, its Methods and Exponents.’’ By Peter Latouche. London: 
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callous scoundrels—Prince Kropotkin and Tolstoi, to whom the 
taking of human life is abhorrent, and Lucheni, Bresci, and the 
Portuguese regicide, criminals by instinct. Mr. Latouche does not 
pretend to explain all the phenomena of Anarchism, but, where 
possible, he allows the chief upholders of that strange creed to speak 
for themselves. His work, which is pleasantly written and profuse- 
ly illustrated, is of permanent value, and evidently the outcome of 
considerable research. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In his introduction to “Memoir of the Life and Military 
Services of Viscount Lake, Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, 
1744-1808,” 1 Colonel Hugh Pearse brings forward two reasons for 
the oblivion into which that illustrious commander’s career has 
fallen, viz., the slow transmission of news from India, and the rising 
fame of Wellington, which “swallowed like Aaron‘s rod, the 
reputations of all contemporaneous soldiers.” Gerard Lake came 
of a good stock, with a pedigree going back to the middle of the 
XVIth. century. Before the age of fourteen, he was appointed an 
ensign in the Ist Regiment of Foot Guards, and about a year 
afterwards served in the British contingent till the end of the 
Seven Years’ War. On his return he was promoted to a lieutenant 
in his regiment, with the rank of captain in the army. For the 
next fourteen years he lived as a sportsman and dandy, and one of 
the hardest of the hard riders of their day. Throughout his many 
campaigns, and to the end of his career he was always to be found 
faultlessly attired, shaved and powdered, however early might be 
the hour of march. Like the other dandies in the service, he 
desired, should the occasion arise, “to leave a genteel corpse.” 
After a brief experience in the American War, Colonel Lake be- 
came First Equerry and Commissioner of the Stables to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., and actively opposed (for what 
reason, we are not told) the Fitzherbert marriage. Promotion came 
but slowly, and Lake had no opportunity of gaining marked distinc- 
tion until he was about fifty years old, after assisting to put down 
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the Irish Rebellion of ’98. It was, however, on the Mahratta War 
that Lake’s title to honour and the eternal gratitude of his country- 
men rest. Colonel Hugh Pearse has done good service to students 
of military history by this scholarly and most readable biography, 
which is well equipped with maps and also contains some excellent 
engravings. 


Ranke’s “History of the Popes during the Last Four 
Centuries,”? formed the subject of Macaulay’s most famous essay. 
The first edition of this monumental work appeared in 1834, and 
Mrs. Foster’s translation of it was, fourteen years afterwards, pub- 
lished in Bohn’s Standard Library. As Von Ranke subjected the 
later German editions to considerable alterations and additions, a 
for. Mr. G. R. Dennis has very ably performed this laborious task. 
Students will be grateful to him for having left the quotations in 
the appendix, which forms the third volume, in their original Latin 
and Italian, instead of translating them, as Mrs. Foster had done. 
thorough revision of the English translation has long been called 


“Oriental Campaigns and European Furloughs: the Autobio- 
graphy of a Veteran of the Indian Mutiny”® by Col. E. Maude, is 
the story of a successful military career commenced in the Indian 
Army under “John Company.” Col. Maude saw much active ser- 
vice, first in the Southern Mahratta campaign, and secondly in the 
Second Punjab campaign. Invalided home, Col. Maude spent 
much of his leave on the Continent, but his descriptions of and 
observations upon the various places he visited will only interest 
his immediate circle. It is otherwise however with his account of 
the Persian campaign, in which he took part upon his return to 
duty. Beyond an incomplete account of these operations by Capt. 
Hunt, a full history of this campaign does not appear to have been 
attempted, and since Col. Maude belonged to the advance guard 
of the expeditionary force, and was present throughout all the land 
operations, keeping a diary of the same, his description assumes 
peculiar value and interest. 


So too with his chapters on the Indian Mutiny. Much as has 
been written on this ever-memorable catastrophe in British history, 
we can never have too much from those who took an active share in 
its progress, or who were eye-witnesses of its tragic events. And 


2. ‘*The History of the Popes during the Last Four Centuries,’ by Leopold von 
Ranke, Mrs, Forster’s Translation revised in accordance with the latest German 
editions, by G. R. Dennis. 3 vols, London: George Bell & Sons. 
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Col. Maude, although he was not present at some of the more 
historic contests, such as the siege of Delhi or the relief of Luck- 
now, played a very prominent part in the final overthrow and dis- 
persal of the rebel forces. A great linguist, he was interpreter to 
several Imperial regiments—Col. Maude had carefully studied the 
native character, and when the Mutiny broke out, by speaking 
freely and openly to his native officers, he certainly did much to 
restrain disaffection. Many of his brother officers, he tells «s, dis- 
approved of his methods and wished to treat them as though they 
were objects of suspicion, and so drive them into rebellion. There 
can be no question that Col. Maude acted with the greatest wisdom. 
Had all English officers followed his example, the dimensions of 
the outbreak would have been considerably curtailed. Free from 
class bias, as this gallant officer proved, we could wish he were 
equally free from religious bias. We can echo his desire that the 
people of India should throw off “the dark cloud of idolatry and 
superstition,” but that they should be enjoined to embrace Christian- 
ity is another matter. The Indian Government has been wise in 
its generation. We trust that its resolute policy of non-interference 
with the religious beliefs of the natives will never be departed from. 
Christianity has not proved such a grand success in the West, that 
it should be imposed upon the East at the point of the 
bayonet. 


“With Sword and Statute, on the Cape of Good Hope Fron- 
tier,” 4 by Major Hook, will be warmly welcomed by this gallant 
officer and skilful pioneers numerous friends and acquaintances. 
Joining the F. A. M. Police in 1855, Major Hook has had a varied 
and strenuous career as a police-trooper, soldier and resident magis- 
trate. There seems to have been scarcely an incident in the inces- 
sant troubles on the frontier in which Major Hook has not taken a 
hand. In fact the story of his life forms very largely the history 
of the border. Naturally enough such a man begs no claim to 
literary merit, but at the same time. it is a pity that some competent 
“reader” was not allowed to revise the proofs. It is sometimes a 
little difficult to see what the Major is driving at. His English 
indeed is execrable. 


4- ‘* With Sword and Statute on the Cape of Good Hope.” By Major Hook. 
Re-published with additions and further photos. London: Greaves, Pass & Co. 
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However, we suppose the average South African will under- 
stand it. In the thick of everything which was going on, naturally 
Major Hook came into contact with most of the distinguished men 
civil and military, who were on duty in South Africa) Amongst 
those of whom he has something to say may be mentioned Sir 
Bartle Frere, Lord Chelmsford, Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and General Gordon. Of the last named, the Major writes, 
“I ever found the General eccentric and electrical in his moods.” 
In the rescue of the Major’s son, Lieutenant Godfrey Hook from 
the Matabele, we notice that Mr. Selous, the great hunter, took an 
active part by covering the escape. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“The Conflict of Owen Prytherch,” by Walter M. Gallichan, 
deals, for the most part, with Nonconformist life in a Welsh village. 
The titular hero, who possesses a culture surely rare among Inde- 
pendent ministers in the Principality, marries a rich farmer’s pretty 
but illiterate daughter, and soon afterwards discovers that, without 
violating his conscience, he can no longer preach the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, which is the cardinal dogma of his sect. He, 
thereupon resigns his pastorate, quits his village, and prepares to 
take pupils. His wife, however, sides with her mother against him 
and eventually returns to the farm. The unfortunate minister is, 
moveover, handicapped by a sister, who, in addition to being a 
strolling player and occasionally falling a victim to drink, has fur- 
ther scandalised the community by a Ziaison with a married man. 
Under these circumstances a “sad ending” to this story would appear 
inevitable, yet, thanks to the author’s skill, this has been averted. 


“The Lily and the Devil,”2 by Mrs. Eleanor Wyndham, is every 
whit as sensational a story as its title would lead us to expect. 
Claire de Chaumont, in her budding womanhood, seemed purity 


1. ‘*The Conflict of Owen Pytherch.”” By Walter M. Gallichan. London: Watts 
& Co. as er iD 

2. ‘The Lily of the Devil.” By Eleanor Wyndham. London: T. Werner 
Laurie. 
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incarnate to the priggish young M.P., who would marry none but a 
“lily maid” ; but neither the sheltered life of a convent nor a guard- 
ian’s loving care had succeeded in stifling certain vicious instincts 
that she inherited from her parents. Indeed nothing short of « 
deep sense of religion or a happy marriage could have saved from 
disaster this product of a /iaison between an aristocratic gambler 
and a ballet girl. A jealous woman, acquainted with her family his- 
tory, deliberately put her in the way of temptation. “The devil” is 
presumably a chevalier d’industrie, but his wickedness pales before 
the diabolical malice of his female confederate, in fact, towards the 
close of the story, he gives proof of sincere repentance. Much of 
the action takes place in Paris and at Monte Carlo. A woman more 
sinned against than sinning is the verdict one is constrained to re- 
turn on Claire’s career, in spite of her deafness to the appeal of her 
dying child and the amazing cynicism she herself exhibited on her 
death-bed. Mrs. Eleanor Wyndham has, in “The Lily and the 
Devil,” achieved a novel of unusual power, which should have a 
wide appeal. 


“A Lesson for Mothers” would serve most appropriately as a 
sub-title to Mrs. Henry Graham’s “Disinherited of the Earth.” s 
Lady Verrier not only took life sadly herself, but sought to impose 
her narrow, Puritanical conception of it on her dependents, of whom 
the most to be pitied were her children. One might have thought 
that when her elder daughter was accidentally drowned, her sym- 
pathy would have been aroused for Ada, who grew up to lovely 
womanhood without being allowed to mix with companions of her 
own age and station. Her beauty attracted the notice of a young 
and handsome artist, and a runaway-match was the consequence. 
On the birth of her child, Rosaline, she wrote to her unnatural 
mother, but the letter remained unanswered, whilst that which 
announced her early widowhood never reached its destination. Ada, 
left penniless, had now to earn a precarious livelihood as a dress- 
maker in a mean suburb, although if she had married with her 
mother’s consent, a fortune would have been hers. The awful 
tragedy which was destined to reconcile mother and daughter came 
many years afterwards. It would be unfair to the author to reveal 
more of the plot. Those who have read the “Tower of Siloah” will 
not be disappointed with Mrs. Henry Graham’s second novel. 


3. “Disinherited of the Earth.” By Mrs. Henry Graham. London: 
Alston Rivers. 
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Love, in its various aspects, has occupied the minds of philo- 
sophers and poets even before Helen’s face had launched a thou- 
sand ships, and fired the topmost towers of Ilium. In “ Love,”* 
Mr. F. E. Worland merely touches the fringe of a great subject, 
but fails to add an iota to our knowledge of it. Tolstoy’s cynical 
observation that “a man who is serving God can desire to marry 
as little as to get drunk,” is likely to be remembered long after the 
booklet that quotes it is forgotten. 


“Kathleen,”®> by Mr. Fergus Graham, is a chronicle of 
exceedingly small beer. The titular heroine is a colourless nonen- 
tity, as compared with that creature of flesh and blood, Selina 
Forster, of the “gloriously red hair,” with whom Arthur Gordon 
flirted outrageously in his idle hours, and whom he would un- 
doubtedly have married, if only his matchmaking aunt had 
possessed tact enough to let matters take their natural course. Mr. 
Graham excels in portraiture. It is a pity, however, that he 
squanders his talent on such a gallery of “cranks” and common- 
place individuals. 


“ Paradise Court,”® by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, is not (as its title 
might well suggest) concerned with mean streets and squalor, but 
relates a series of exciting events that were the outcome of a visit 
to an aerial but luxurious West End flat rented by a foreigner who 
had a distinct grievance against Tsardom. Anarchists, hypnotism, 
and the now inevitable motor-car, play their respective parts in the 
evolution of the story, the last chapter of which is about the 
weirdest thing we have ever read. Miss Maxwell, the Russian 
agent, who is as astute and resourceful as she is good-looking, 
makes a capital heroine. 


“The Luck of the Czar”? may be confidently recommended to 
those who have been satiated with stories more or less unveracious 
of Russian revolutionaries. Mr. Edgar Swan writes as one having 
first-hand knowledge of Russia. In this romance he contrives to 
interest us more in the careers of two foster—brothers—the one a 
count, the other a peasant—than in the Czar’s providential escape 
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from dynamite. Each of these young fellows commands our 
respect, though each betrays his origin by his habits of life. The 
strands of two love stories of uncommon beauty and pathos run 
through the plot, but in the mutual devotion of the changelings we 
can realise a love passing the love of woman. 


POETRY. 


Thomas Campbell, the British Tyrtzus, is hardly a name to 
conjure with now. Of his more ambitious efforts, “ The Pleasures 
of Hope,” and “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” are only remembered for 
a few singie lines that have become proverbial; but “ Ye Mariners 
of England,” and perhaps a baker’s dozen of his other lyrics, have 
found a place in the larger anthologies. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the service he rendered his country by his patriotic 
songs. Mr. J. Logie Robertson’s edition of “ The Poetical Works 
of Thomas Campbell” should revive popular interest in an unjustly 
neglected poet. The learned editor has re-arranged the whole 
body of his verse, grappled bravely with his eccentricities of punc- 
tuation, and, out of respect for his author’s reputation, omitted 
printing much that was unworthy of preservation. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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